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Full Catalogue of 156 pages 


B PIKES SON & CO. 
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Manufacturers of every variety of MAGIC LANTERN 
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trated Catalogues on application. #0lz 
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L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
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Brain and Nerve 


CITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIG 
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It gives vitality to the ins 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, 81. F. © 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


ESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 
E ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIG ; 
SITODE ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURA Lola; THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 


E OF CONSUMPTION. 
bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest, and sleep. It 
to infants and children, as it promotes good h 
Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 


Food. 


: ENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
jF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


gives a better disposition 
ealth to brain and body. 


BROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


SILK BANNERS 


y | 59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 
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1866. 


and Apparatus, 


CURT W. 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


hest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00; also to his elegant Holtz Machines 
a Catalogues on application. 


MEYER, “ew ron” 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J. & H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich St. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
«nd Supplies for for 
Full tlustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New York, and brother of the 
late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, writes as follows: 

“78 E. 54th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
Messrs, J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen : 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
fortable itching humor affecting more especially 
my limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, 
and burned so intensely, that I could scarcely bear 
any clothing over them. I was also a sufferer 
from a severe catarrh and catarrhal cough; my 
appetite was poor, and my system a good deal run 
down. Knowing the value of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RMLLA, by observation of many other cases, and 
from personal use in former years, 1 began taking 
it for the above-named disorders. y appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a 
short time the fever and itching were allayed, and 
all signs of irritation of the skin Gaappence®, My 
eatarrh and cough were also cured by the same 
means, my genera! health greatly improved, 
until it is now excellent. I feel a hundred per 
cent stronger, and | attribute these results to the 
use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I recommend 
with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. | took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, less than two bottles, 
I place these facts at your service, hoping their 
publication may do good, 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. WiLps.” 


The above instance is but one of the many con- 
stantly coming to our notice, which prove the per- 
fect adaptability of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to 
the cure of all diseases arising from impure or im- 
poverished blood, and a weakened vitality. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, 
and thereby enables the system to resist and over- 
come the attacks of all Scrofulous Diseases, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General 
Debility, and all disorders resulting from poor or 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system, 
PREPARED BY 


” Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for 85. 
our 7 per cent. farm morc 
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General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Triumph Dovetalled Desks. 
anufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &. 
Improved Schoo! Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 
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Ow 

Send for illustrated cir- 
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Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, 


EDUCATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Silicate Book Slates, 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth, for lead or 

slate pencil, with or without interleaves ; unequaled 

marking-eurface, superior erasible qualities, great du- 

rability ; they are light, portable, and noiseless ; made 
1 sizes. 


al 

Black Diamond Slating 
directions for use. 


Blackboards, 


Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, both 
sides of “ Black Diamond Slating,”—the finest and best 
made. 


Lapilinum (Stone Cloth), 


perfect, flexible blackboard ; rolls lightly like a map, 
ithout injury ; 36 and 46 inches wide. 


Ivorine Sheets, 
order, any size desired. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
These goods are fully protected by PATENTS and 
COPYRIGHTS in this country and France, Germany, 
and England. Received the Highest Award at the Ph 
adelphia International Exhibition, 1876, and the Paris 


Exposition, 1878. 
Send direct to Educational'Headquarters, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate "Co. 


ee SAMPLES ‘and ‘191 Fulton Street, 


THE THROAT. | 


oarseness, Sore Throat, Coughs, 


[VOICE BARS. 


rouble in the 
Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Shortness of Breath 
are often forerunners of Consumption. “Voice Bars” 
will in every instance cure these symptoms, Does your 
eer out in speaking ? Is your voice weak? Are you 
troubled with hoarseness? Is your voice coarse or rough ? 


roat, 


a professional speaker and singer, who felt the necessity for 
ccme@iog to strengthen and relieve the throat ; develope 
the full voloe power, and cure quickly Colds, Coughs, and 
all diseases of the Throat, Bronchial tubes and Lungs. 
For Singers or Speakers they are Indispensable, 
Sample box sent on receipt of SScta, Circulars free. 
Voice Bars Co., World Building, Washington, D.C, 


Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEAST Syclovedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 

and make from $35 to 875 weekly, write to 
393tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIAIELY tor 


GARFIELD 


Ablest_ Authorship; Finest Illustrations; 
owest Price. Containing the scenes and pneidents 
of his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis 
early manheod ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- 
man; election to the Presidency, and the Tragic 
Story of his Death. Fastest seling Book 
JOO pages. OutfithOcents Address 
JONES BROS & CO. Cincinnat’ and Chicaoe 


WE WANT BOOM AGENTS 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS MONG 


Introduction by Gen. ILD INDIAN 


N 
Superb Il 
ustrations, 
great work was subscribed for by rree'tArthur, Gen. Gran 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever written. It Sells like wild fire, 
u , Extra Terma, men te, ’ 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn, 


Our New Premium List 
Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ME DICKENS BEADER, 
100 Selections. 25 cts. 


380 
can now a fortune. Out- 
fit worth $10 . Address BE. 
RIDEOUT & 00., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥. 
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KEEP SUNNY. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


This world with all its beauty, its sunshine and its showers, 
Was made for highest daty, and not for idle hours. 


Each leaflet has its mission, each blade of grass its place; 
Each life, spite of position, bears fruitage for the race. 


Only one spring is sent us, to sow the golden grain, 

Only one summer lent us, to reap in joy or pain. 

The autumn dawns not slowly; white hair too soon has come; 
We lay us with the lowly, and all life’s work is done. 


What matter if life’s measure be long or short on earth, 
So we fulfill His pleasure, for which the soul had birth ? 


So we keep sunny ever, though clouds may dim our way, 
Making the darkest weather a bright, perpetual day. 

A smile has heaven within it, if hearts be warm and true, 
A sweet voice is akin it, and both are but His due 


Who spoke us into being, blest immortality! 
Where hoping turns to seeing, and faith to things that be. 


No life but has its sorrow; tell it to God alone; 
Looking for golden morrow, keep ever near the throne. 
— Congregationalist. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Fippiine Coneress.—With the tide of national 
intemperance and national illiteracy rising higher every 
year, and threatening to engulf the electorate in a sea 
of inebriety and ignorance, our posterity will sit down 
and read with amazement that, in the sesion of 1882-3, 
Congress wasted weeks over a Pendleton Civil Service 
bill, and that, in the presence of two such monster evils 
patriotic and intelligent men pretended to believe that 
to introduce competitive examinations for letter-carriers 


and custom’s clerks was the most radical reform of 
which the country stood in need, and of such vast im- 
portance as to overshadow every other question of pub- 
lic policy. It is another version of Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned.—Boston Traveller. 


One Great NeEp.—Those who would get on in life 
must cultivate energy; and it is well to see that it 
takes the form of solid and restrained strength, the 


force that will pass straight forward rather than dart 
off, as though by inspiration, in a wrong direction, or 
wear itself out in a single burst. — Cincinnati Trade 
List. 


A PLEA ror THE Lapis. — If “ experience is the 
best teacher,” then let us promptly summon this valu- 
able instructor to our school-rooms and thus secure the 
much needed reform of our educational methods. If 
experience is in fact this teacher par excellence, then 
indeed must the testimony of teachers who have had 
years of experience be valuable, and in glancing over 
the programs for the approaching educational conven- 
tion we have mentally asked the question, How much 
longer will the State continue to ignore the experience 


and thought of our women teachers? The entire world 
admits the success of women teachers, and yet year 
after year our educators meet and compare the thought 
and experience of masculine teachers and persistently 
ignore the feminine thought. We have the program of 
a four-days convention of teachers with onty one paper 
written by a woman teacher.—Jnter Ocean. 


CARE oF SrupEnts.—No efficient seat 
of learning can, with any endowment which any Amer- 


ican college now possesses or hopes to possess, undertake 
anything approaching to parental care of the students. 
They will soon cease to promise anything of the kind. 
The time and attention of college administration will 
then be reserved for instruction exclusively, and the 
enormous sums now spent by parents on dunces and 
drones who go to college to learn, and learn nothing, 
and by college instructors in keeping up a necessarily 
sham supervision of conduct and progress, will be 
saved.— Nation. 

Deeps, not Worps. — Whatever other lesson a 
scholar may slight, he is sure to study closely the char- 
acter and spirit of his own teacher. A teacher teaches 
less by what he says, than by what he is. As a 
preacher recently expressed truth concerning the power 


of life rather than of the letter: “The lives of good 
men, and not the libraries of theologians, are the con- 
vincing power of this world.” — Zhe Sundy School Times. 


Morat Instruction Not Nreiectep.—It is also 
sometimes urged against our schools, that there is a 
neglect or deficiency in moral and religious instruction. 
This, in some instances, may be true. But every con- 
scientious and faithful teacher, who has a deep sense 
of his duties and responsibility, wlll impress upon his 
pupils the sublime truth, that there is a Moral Governor 
who rules and controls the destiny of man, and is ever 
taking cognizance of human actions; and that there 
is an immutable distinction between right and wrong; 
and especially will they enforce, by example as well as 
by precept, with all their eloquence and power, the 
equally important truth, that without character, founded 
upon a profound reverence for God and truth, and 
adorned with the virtues of purity and moral rectitude, the 
highest intellectual culture will often end in disappoint- 
ment, if not in disgrace. The earnest and faithful in- 
culcation of these truths by each teacher in our public 


schools ought not and cannot consistently be repudiated 
in any community calling itself Christian. Such in- 
struction should be very brief and pertinent, and need 
not consume much time.—Dr. Leach, Supt. of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 


Science In THE Common — What is 
needed in the school-room is not the rigid, systematised 
science which places all known facts in their niches and 
sets them forth in an order, natural, it may be, but 
quite regardless of their relative human interest, and of 
their fitness for presentation to young pupils. Rather, 


we need some general acquaintance with the simple 
phenomena, the more patent circumstances, the cases 
of application and admitting of familiar or striking 
illustration.— Teachers’ Guide. 


A Remepy ror “ Corners.”—General intelligence; 
instruction by our common schools in the laws and 
principles of political economy ; agitation by press and 


pulpit; and above all a development of the moral sense, 
so that men will realize that there are some things in 
this world worth more than money.—Christian Union. 


Women Forsippen to Stupy Men.— In 
our parlors on Fifth avenue are women whose powers 
of thought challenge the respect of those who have 
borne off the honors of our universities; but their cul- 
ture has been self-acquired, and in many cases delayed, 
because the custom of society have forbidden them to 
resort to universities for secular knowledge, though the 
freedom of churches is granted them for the acquisition 
of spiritual lore. They have been forbidden to sit be- 
side their own brothers, for the purpose of listening 
to lectures on linguistic, moral, or physical science, 
during the week days, but readily permitted to accept 
the company of young men who are not their brothers, 
in hearing Sunday lectures on theological or metaphys- 
ical science. It is proper to associate with the opposite 


sex in the parlor, in the church-pew, in the theatre, in 
the park, but not in the university lecture-room. 
proper to compete with them in music, in archery, in 


It is 


croquet, or lawn-tennis, but not in literature or science, 


if this involves systematic work to be concluded with a 
test of proficiency and a certificate of results accom- 
plished. — Prof. LeCompte Stevens in No. Am. Review, 


OLD TIME SCHOOLS. 
BY GEN. H. K. OLIVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SCROOL- ROOM GOSSIP. 


When teaching school, many years ago, in Salem, 
Mass., my intercourse with pupils was,—at appropriate 
times and seasons,—open and unrestrained by any form- 
ulated rules. I believed that while they ought to respect 
me, they ought not, because of distance and reserve, to 
be afraid of me. “Fear hath torment,” while “love 
casteth out fear.” I had no canonical and inelastic © 
regulations, and when “off duty” was as familiar with 
them as I was with my own or my neighbors’ children, 
joined in their sports of the play-ground, taught them 
the simple and riskless gymnastics for which I had 
erected apparatus, joined ‘1 their ball-games, and drilled 
the lads of the Salem English High School (of which I 
was the first master) as a battalion of infantry, though 
without arms. Iam inclined to think that no such 
drill was in use, at that early date (1827 to 1830) at 
any of our public or private schools, and I am pretty 
sure that gymnastic apparatus was then very little in 
use. The ordinary movements in the school-room itself, 
such as the summoning of classes, announcing recesses, 
or occasional letting-up from study, during which books 
and desks might be abandoned, and a quiet intercourse 
of pupils allowed with each other,—all these were subject 
to the moving at my desk of a little two-armed telegraph, 
the signals of which were understood by the scholars. 
Attention to its movements, always secured silence, and 
helped in economizing the master’s voice. For this I 
afterward substituted a painted tin signal-board (so to 
call it) which was affixed by hinges to the wall just 
under the cornice, over my desk, and controlled by a 
cord. On this were painted the words “Study Hours” 
in plain capitals. Practically it governed our general 
school-movements. When it was so placed as to be 
parallel to the wall, and therefore with its two words in 
full view of the scholars, it gave notice that each one 
was to keep studiously and silently at work, I myself 
hearing and instructing, and they preparing their sev- 
eral exercises. When the sign was placed at forty-five 
degrees from the wall, it signified permission to go 
quietly about the room for the. purpose of consulting 
classmates about lessons, or me about any difficulties 
encountered therein. It thus betokened a sort of orderly 
disorder, operating, likewise, as a relief from sitting too 
long in one posture of bending over desk and books. 
When the sign was lowered still more, so as to be at 
right angles with the wall, and its words therefore in- 
visible to the scholars, it betokenek release from ordinary 
restraint, with permission to go about the room, or into 
adjoining rooms, or to chat and laugh, if so inclined. 
Once an hour, and for five minutes, this let-up was 
permitted. 

My hours of school-work were five daily, with an in- 
termediate recess of twenty minutes. The room itself, 
made to accommodate fifty scholars, was thirty feet 
square, so lighted thet no glare came upon the eyes, the 
outside shutters being screwed to the window-frames 
and provided with movable slats for controlling the sun- 
light. Adjoining this room was another room, twenty 
by ten feet, in which was kept our illustrative appa- 
ratus, of which there was a great abundance, and with © 
which the scholars were permitted to try experiments, 
both while preparing lessons and during and after reci- 
tations. Breakage of glass, or injuries otherwise, were 
expected, and not fretted about. I remember an 


instance which created great amusement with all, ex- 
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cepting the unlucky actor immediately concerned. An 
orrery,—all wound up and in action,—was awaiting use 
by a class in astronomy. This desk, by the way, was 
nearly a dozen feet long, and then was supplemented by 
a pianoforte. We always had singing with our religious 
services, and often used the instrument at times of rest- 
ing from study,—master or scholars playing as inclina- 
tion prompted. (I am now speaking more specially of 
my girls’ school.) Now the orrery happened to stand 
near the outer end of this instrument, the arms of Saturn 
and Herschel (Leverrier and Adams had not then 
pointed out the locus of Neptune), revolving rather in 
the way of an approacher. One of my young astron- 
omers coming up for a nearer look, happened to hit 
Herschel rather hard, disturbing the equilibrium of the 
gravitating forces, and sending the whole solar system 
in miscellaneous confusion all over the floor. Chaos 
seemed comeagain. Jupiter lost his moons, and hitting 
Saturn, knocked him out of his rings, while Mars, then 
moonless, helped himself to such erratic satellites as 
had lost their owners. Herschel’s moons turned about 
and retrograded into the normal movements of their 
fellows, and a transit of Venus occurred, wholly out of 
time and regardless of prophecy by Kepler, Horracks, 
or Halley, and but of little use in determining the 
solar distance. 

The consternation of the disturber of the celestial 
order was only equaled by the merriment of her teacher 
and her compeers. Looking with anxious sorrow at 
the ruin she had caused, and then with bated breath, 
yet not unmixed with smiles, looking at me, she ex- 
claimed, “O dear me! what shall I do!” “Ah! my 
dear girl,” said I, “ nothing better could have happened 
to you. You know you have always been a little un- 
certain about the solar system, and now what an excel- 
lent opportunity you have, by practically putting its 
members together, to secure it forever in your memory.” 
This she did, and was ever after sure of the order in 
which 


**In solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball.’’ 


Dear girls of forty years ago! How my quick memory 
brings back both form and face! and how I rejoice in 
the assured belief that those of you that have passed on 
are now with the shining host that dwells in ever-living 
light, in realms beyond the stars! 

Let me adduce another instance of discipline, if 
that be the proper word to apply to the case just 
quoted. I had among my girls, — she now must be 
a sexagenarian,—(how time flies, and deepens wrinkles 
and whitens hai-!), one of a muchness of appetite and 
over-fond of lunch. Now lunch in its proper times and 
places is not objectionable, and time and place were al- 
ways allowed therefor. But this young lady was regard- 
less of times and seasons, and would indulge in nibblings 
at any conveniently sly opportunity. She was like the 
fisherman’s good wife described by one of the witches in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth (Act. L., Sc. 3): 


** A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
Ana mounch’d, and mounch’d, and mounch’d.”’ 


How to remedy and repress was not easy to devise, but 
the first attempt succeeded. I carried one day from 
home, to be ready if occasion happened, a nice linen 
napkin, fitted in size to a small stand used about the 
room for sundry purposes. In its drawer I placed the 
napkin, and awaited events. After a day or two of 
waiting I noticed that the cover of the desk whereat 
my young friend sat was raised and kept up suspiciously 
long. Surmising the cause, I spread the linen cloth, 
added a tumbler of iced water, and quietly going to her 
desk found that her anticipatory lunch was in full 
process, with an ample crackery supply. She did not 
see me till I spoke, and then her voice was more ex- 
pressive of surprise than of welcome. “Pardon me, 
Miss C.,” I said, “but the pressure of secretiveness 
upon you must war against your enjoyment of your re- 
freshment. Come, take my arm, and allow me the 
privilege of leading you to the little table yonder, with 
its dainty linen and its cooled water. There you can 
make an open meal, with no troublesome disguise, and 
if any addition be needed we can easily get it from the 
neighboring pie-shop.” (A pie-shop, you know, is a 
spontaneous growth near a school-house.) “Must I go 
down, Mr. O.?” she pleaded. “Yes, my child; how 
can you refuse my little delicate attention ? Please take 


my arm, and let me carry the lunch.” She made the 
best of it, being a sensible girl, and I waited upon her 
with all the scrupulous attention with which I would 
have conducted a lady from a ball-room to the supper- 
table, seated her carefully, and begged to let me know 
when I should re-conduct her to her seat. Then telling 
the scholars to go on with their studies, I proceeded 
with my class. A gentle call soon told me that the 
festive board was cleared, and after declining my offer 
to get anything more, she gave me her arm, and I gal- 
lanted her to her desk. All was done soberly and for- 
mally ; a little suppressed laughter cropped out, but we 
all returned to duty, and I never afterward, so far as I 
remember, was annoyed by untimely luncheoning. Nor 
did I make reference to the matter till after her gradu- 
ation, when, as we met, our mutual memories quickened 
into a hearty laugh. She is yet living, and a ripe and 
noble woman. What better could have been done ? 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


At the opening of Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more, Dr. W. B. Carpenter gave an address on the Uni- 
versity of London, an abstract of which will be read 
with interest : 

After his introduction, Dr. Carpenter proceeded to 
say, that about fifty years ago the early education of 
the upper classes in England was mostly carried on in 
the great public schools, whose curriculum of study con- 
sisted almost entirely of the classics; so little attention 
being paid even to mathematics that, when the Uni- 
versity of London was established, it was found that 
the entrance examination could not include more than 
the first book of Euclid. 

As an illustration of the slight knowledge the youth 
had even of arithmetic, Dr. Carpenter related an anec- 
dote told him by Prof. Key, who in his earlier life had 
many private pupils, among whom was one from the 
sixth form at Eton. The latter, while walking one day 
with the professor, expressed a desire to buy some silk 
stockings. He went into a store; the price was 7s. ; 
he wanted six pairs of them, and to find the entire cost 
went through the laborious process of adding seven to 
seven, adding seven more, and so on. The professor, 
astonished, asked him if he had ever seen a multiplica- 
tion-table, and received a negative answer. When the 
young man found out that there was such a thing, he 
was so delighted that he learned the whole table in two 
days. There were small private schools, some of them 
of great excellence; but the large public schools pre- 
pared the great bulk of the students for the universities. 

Now, the two older universities are extremely peculiar, 
with their old traditions and their monastic and scho- 
lastic discipline. The buildings are beautiful, and the 
surroundings such that a lasting attachment to their alma 
mater is felt by those who have gone through these uni- 
versities. At Cambridge higher mathematical educa- 
tion was a specialty, while at Oxford the classics were 
especially insisted upon. No one could then enter Ox- 
ford who would not sign the thirty-nine articles; this 
affected the morality of the institution; and Dr. Car- 
penter related the instance of a man who had unknow- 
ingly signed them, thinking he was putting his name 
in the porter’s book. At Cambridge any one might 
enter, but could not take the degree unless he could 
sign. He could, however, be “placed” in the Honors 
list; as had been the case with Prof. Sylvester. 

The speaker then explained the method of instruction 
employed, and also that of the Scotch universities, where, 
while there was no religious test required of students, 
there was for professorships, which prevented himself 
from becoming a professor, as he otherwise would. Then 
the “London University” was established by a joint 
stock company, through the efforts of some members of 
the Liberal party. Every chair was represented, except 
theology; at first not even moral philosophy was toler- 
ated, but this was finally smuggled in under the name 
of “ The History of Ethical Theories ;” and the medical 
school proved a great success, its course of instruction 
being much superior to that given in the hospital 
schools of London, on which it soon exerted an ele- 
vating influence. 

The speaker then detailed the steps which led to the 


institution of the real University of London; body 


nominated by the Crown, which has the power of c n 
ferring degrees, and regulating the curriculum of study 


for them, but which does not itself engage in the work 
of teaching. It receives its candidates from University 
College (the original London University) and Kings 
College, London; from the medical schools of London 
and the Provinces, and from numerous dissenting and 
Catholic colleges throughout the kingdom, and also,— 
except as regards medicine,—from private study. The 
basis of its curriculum is the matriculation examination, 
which tests a thoroughly good school education; and 
this requirement has done much to raise the value of its 
degrees; no one being able to enter upon his university 
curriculum in either of the faculties without passing 
this. 

The University of London was the first British Uni- 
versity to institute degrees in science; and the curricu- 
lum in that faculty was framed on the principle laid 
down by Faraday (then a member of its Senate), which 
was that the degree of Bachelor should attest the pos- 
session of a broad, general, scientific culture, whilst the 
degree of Doctor (held by Dr. Martin) should be given 
upon the basis of the B. Sc., for very high proficiency 
in some special department of scientific study. The two 
causes which have led to the success of the University 
of London are, first, its independent position as to the 
standard required, as shown in the proportion of plucks ; 
and, second, its freedom in thechoice of examiners. No 
one has the least pocket-interest in this University, 
while others are afraid to raise their standard; and its 
examinerships have been held by the foremost men in 
every department of knowledge. 

Concerning the relation between the University of 
London and the Johns Hopkins, Dr. Carpenter said 
that it had been the principle of the former that it 
should not take any part in teaching; but of late years 
it had been under consideration whether there ought 
not to be engrafted upon it a system of higher educa- 
tion; and he learned with satisfaction the great work 
that is being done here, in addition to ordinary uni- 
versity study, in attracting graduate students from other 
colleges,—a work in which he took a great interest. 

Dr. Carpenter further said that he met here with ele- . 
ments for greater progress than in any institution with 


which he was acquainted; that its highly elastic consti- 
tution and the freedom of the trustees gave it great 
power of expansion, and that he was amazed into how 
extensive a field its scholarship had extended. 

In conclusion, Dr. Carpenter said that England was 
not so rotten an old country, after all; its progress in 
many respects during the last fifty years being one 
which America might well profit by. He then spoke 
of our civil service, showing a keen insight into the 
evils which beset us, and dwelling upon the necessity 
of the formation of an intelligent public opinion. He 
was glad to see a codperation of good men of both political 
parties, who were coming forward to remove the dark 
spot which stains our service. He said he could not 
wish us anything better than that a system should be 
introduced here which should bring about equally good 
results as that produced by the adoption of the present 
English system. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


ARTICLE IL. 


I have previously said that the most important branch 
taught in our schools is reading, and that this must be 
so taught as to give the pupil a taste for reading good 
books, In attempting to do this, a teacher in the city 
has a great advantage over one in the country, because 
there are valuable public libraries to assist her. But in 
the country there is a negative advantage; i. ¢, the 
supply of unwholesome reading is less abundant and 
accessible, 

We all know that a few books well read are better 
than many carelessly skimmed. Yet it is so much 
easier to skim a book than to read it that the great ma- 
jority of young people, as well as many older ones, find 
their chief pleasure in rushing through one book and 
then crying out for another. Accordingly it will take 
the highest wisdom on the part of a teacher to teach 
her pupils to read thoughtfully. Two hours a day is 
not too much time to give to such important work; but 
it should not all be given at one time or in one way. 
The Worcester grammar schools, having the help of one 
of the best libraries in the country, and the adyice of 
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one of the most accomplished librarians, give sometimes 
an hour a day to reading travels, illustrated by maps 
and pictures in place of geography. They add story- 
books of high tone, from time to time, often making 
their reading a kind of reward of merit. I have heard 
of a master who read Leslie Goldthwaite with a class of 
young girls, talking over the various practical questions 
it suggests. The girls by themselves might have 
skimmed the book in an hour or two, called it “splen- 
did,” and then they would have hurried on for the next. 
A lady in Concord, N. H., tells me her reward of merit 
is her copy of Higginson’s History of the United States, 
of whose interesting and exciting pages her boys are 
never tired. 

Now every teacher, even in the country, is likely to 
be able to buy or borrow the few books necessary to in- 
culcate a taste for good reading, so far as the school- 
work alone goes; but, when the taste has been aroused, 
it must find some means of gratification, or it is soon 
lost. Here is the difficulty in country villages. Years 
ago there were district libraries connected with every 
school I do not know their practical success. I know 
that the books were all of the same general stamp, bound 
alike, closely printed, very instructive, but not particu- 
larly alluring. Perhaps that is the reason that the 
libraries fell into disuse. But would it not be possible 
to form school libraries on a somewhat different plan, 
which should be more effective? Suppose, in a school 
of thirty scholars, the teacher should propose the sum 
of fifty cents each as a nucleus for a library, not, of 
course, making the payment compulsory, but making it 
the condition of using the library. If there were any 
children who wanted to join the association who could 
not afford to do so, there is no doubt there would be 
found older people in town who would be willing to pay 
their fees for them. 

With the little money thus raised, let the teacher buy 
one or two of the leading children’s magazines, allowing 
the children themselves to vote as to those chosen; then 
let the children bring in lists of the books they partic- 
ularly want to read. From these let the teacher select 
as many of the best as the movey will buy. If the sev- 
eral teachers in a town would consult together so that 
different schools might choose dlfferent books, then ap 
exchange might be made at the beginning of each term, 
and as many books would thus be supplied as would be 
needed. Afterward, an annual subscription of twenty- 
five cents each would probably replenish the library 
sufficiently. A high school would, of course, need some- 
thing more; but, probably, some citizens might be 
found to help out a Book Club, formed of high-school 
scholars. For the lower schools, at least, the books 
ought to be kept in the school-room, and under the en- 
tire control of the teacher. The teacher, too, should 
suggest new books, and guide the selection as far as 
possible, yet should buy nothing for which some, at 
least, of the scholars had not expressed a wish. 

We believe that by some simple plan like this, the 
process of cultivation in our village schools might be- 
come much more rapid. H. E. P. 


ANXIETY ABOUT THE FUTURE. 


Do not dwell upon remote events. This anxiety 
about the future is contrary to a religious state of mind. 
When God bestows any blessing upon you, look only to 
him in the comfort that you receive; and take every 
day the manna that he sends you, as the Israelites did, 
without making youself any provision for the morrow. 
A life of faith produces two things: First, it enables us 
to see God in everything; secondly, it holds the mind 
in a state of readiness for whatever may be his will. 
We must trust to God for whatever depends upon him, 
and only think of being faithful ourselves in the per- 
formance of our duties. This continual, increasing de- 
pendence,—this state of entire peace and acquiescence of 
the soul, in whatever may happen, — is the true, silent 
martydom of self. It is so slow, and gradual, and in- 
ternal, that they who experience it are hardly conscious 
of it. When God deprives you of any blessing he can 
replace it, either by other instruments, or by himself. 
The very stones can, in his hands, become the children 
of Abraham. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; 
the morrow will take care of itself. He who has fed 
you to-day will take care of you tomorrow. We shall 


sooner see the manna fall from heaven in the desert, 
than the children of God shall want support.— Fenelon. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, A.M., 
Agent Mass. Board of Education. 


II.—PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL GOVERN MENT. 


In the preceding paper a mode of teaching the facts 
of local government was presented. In this we shall 
consider the principles underlying such government, 
and, in doing so, we shall find that we have unfolded 
the principles lying at the foundation of all civil gov- 
ernment. 

Public Convenience.—Call the attention of the class to 
some private way with which they are familiar, as the 
road by which a neighboring farmer gets to his pasture. 
Who made it? Mr. B. Who takes care of it? Mr. B. 
For what purpose ? For his own use. In a similar way 
consider the road in front of the school-house, and, by 
questions, develop the idea public in distinction from 
private. Call for further illustrations,—the town-house, 
the town-pump, the hay-scales, the fire-engine, etc. 
From all these, teach that the town, as such, looks 
after matters of public convenience. 

Public Welfare.—T he health. officers have enforced some 
sanitary regulation, as vaccination, drainage, etc. Lead 
the class to see that this act is not to preserve the health 
of the individual alone, or his family alone, but to pre. 
serve the health of the community. Thus excite the 
idea of a public good in distinction from individual good, 
and also in distinction from public convenience. In 
this connection discuss the public school, showing the 
benefits of education, and the obligations which the 
educated are under to use their advantages for the public 
good. Having taught these two principles, — public 
convenience and public welfare,—direct the attention to 
some other features of the local government, as the 
public library, the public burial-ground, the public park, 
the lighting of streets, the erection of soldiers’ monu- 
ments, the care of the poor; and secure a classifying of 
these under the two principles. 


The Public Will_—Who says that these things shall 
be done? Who says how much money shall be spent 
for them? Starting with such questions, take the class 
back to the town-meeting, and find with them that these 
measures for the public convenience and the public good 
are not determined by any one man, but they express 
the will of the people who are to be benefited by them. 
Thus reach the idea of a public will, active in determin- 
ing and directing public measures for public ends. How 
is this will expressed ? Is everybody consulted? Do 
they all agree? The story of the town-meetings an- 
swers these questions. Only those who attended the 
meeting had an opportunity to say what they would 
have done,—the legal voters. And these did not agree. 
Mr. A wanted $2,000 spent on the roads; Mr. B 
wanted $3,000 spent. Discussion arose; sides were 
taken; some agreed with A, some with B. What was 
done? The boys know. Avotewas taken. Let them 
tell how, and with what result. Twenty wanted $3,000 
spent, and 50 wanted $2,000. How much was spent ? 
Two thousand. Why? Because more wanted that 
sum than the other. In some such way we may come 
to the principles that the public will is expressed by 
voting, and is determined by the vote of a majority. 
Teach that, on the whole, this is the most convenient 
and the fairest way. We should be careful to empha- 
size the fact that rule by majorities is based on expedi- 
ency rather than abstract justice and right. The minor- 
ity may be right and the majority wrong; but the sub- 
mission of the minority is better than confusion and 
strife. The minority is to be respected, however; su- 
periority of numbers is no excuse for tyranny. 

Office-holding.— What is its nature? This question 
has been warmly discussed on the side of theory, and 
disastrously answered: on the side of practice. But, if 
we study it in the light of the principles already taught, 
it seems clear enough. Why are these local officers 
chosen whose duties we bave been studying? Ask the 
boy why the voters who said that two thousand dollars 
should be spent on the roads chose some highway offi- 
cers. He will tell you,—for the public convenience. 
The work could not be done by all. One or a few must 
do it. The officers are chosen to carry out the public 
will for the public convenience and welfare. They are 


not to serve themselves, but the public. Offices are not 
gifts to be distributed equally, nor spoils to be seized 
by the majority. They are trusts to be committed with 
discrimintion, to be accepted, if need be, at a personal sac- 
rifice, and to be administered faithfully. The value of 
experience in these offices may be noticed, and the 
waste involved in frequent changes. Though the per- 
sons elected to office are the immediate choice of only a 
majority (or plurality) of the voters, they are the ser- 
vants of the whole public, — not of a fraction of it. A 
voter has no personal claim, on account of his vote, on 
the officers whom he helped to elect. 


Farther on these principles may be shown to apply 
as well to the higher officers who direct, as to those who 
only execute. They may be taught to the boys of 
twelve years more easily than to the average member of 
Congress. 


Duties of Citizens.—For what purpose is the town- 
meeting held? Beginning with this question, we may 
teach that the people are called together to discuss 
measures for the public convenience and welfare, and to 
say what shall be done. In these decisions all are in- 
terested. The more knowledge and good sense brought 
to bear upon them the better for all; hence, a duty of 
every voter to be present and help in the discussion and 
settlement. There is urgent need of teaching that every 
voter should vote. How should he vote? After con- 
sideration and discussion; that is, intelligently; not as 
others do because they do, but independently; not ac- 
cording to prejudice, nor pique, nor personal favor, nor 
mere self-interest, but conscientiously. Discuss here 
the buying and selling of votes. We might show the 
duty of those members of the community who cannot 
vote, to use all the means of influence at their command 
to promote the public good. 

There is another duty not less important. We have 
found that the money spent on the roads is for the pub- 
lic. Who furnishes the money? ‘The public. How? 
By the payment of taxes. Lead the class to see that since 
all the people share in the good done with the money, 
all should share as they are able in the payment. If 
one fails to pay his share the others must pay more; so 
that a man who in any way evades taxation robs his 
neighbor as truly as a burglar or a highwayman robs 
his victim. Dwell upon the meanness as well as the 
wickedness of such evasion. Show, too, that taxes 
should not only be paid honestly, but cheerfully; that 
a person ought to find satisfaction and enjoyment in 
contribufing to the public good. By means of such 
teaching we may help to develop public-spirited citizens, 
—a class now none too numerous. 


Public Property.— These lessons will prepare the 
children to see a distinction between public and private 
property. Thougheach citizen may use the school-house 
or the town-house, they are not his. He does not own 
one-tenth nor one-hundredth of them. They belong to 
the town, and he should treat them as he would treat 
the private property of another. Here the teacher may 
find opportunity to speak of the common habit of de- 
facing public buildings with the names of visitors. 


Such seem to be the most obvious principles underly- 
ing the various forms of local government in the United 
States, Treated in a simple, conversational way, and 
illustrated freely by familiar matters, they could hardly 
fail to interest the boys and girls of the grammar 
schools, and, simple as they are, if wrought into the 
texture of our political society, would add much to its” 
strength and beauty. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Abbe Moigné, of Les Mondes, believes that the ancient 
cubit, which is ascertained to be the ten-millionth part of the 
polar axis of the earth, is preferable to the meter as a standard 
of measurement. 


— A successful trial has been made in Pittsburgh of an elec- 
tric motor for common street-cars. As in the Siemens and 
Halske Railway, the current is conveyed to the car by means 
of a wire, suspended from brackets attached to posts set be- 
side the track, on which runs a pulley connected by wires with 
the car. The electric motor appears to be of the ordinary 
kind, and is said to be capable of driving the car at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. 


— Next year an exhibition of all the newly invented appli 
ances to diminish the number and lessen the consequences 0: 
railway accidents is proposed to be held in Paris. This should 
afford an opportunity for some of the fruits of American 
genius to obtain a fair presentation. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS’ MISCELLANY. 


Tae CurFew at Dusiin.—At a meeting of the Privy 
Council, held at Dublin, the Lord-Lieutenant presiding, it 
was resolved to proclaim the city under the curfew section of 
the crimes-prevention act, which enables the police to arrest 
all who may be found abroad one hour after sunset or before 
sunrise. The curfew clause runs as follows: 


**In a prociaimed district, if a person is out of his place of 
abode at any time after one hour later than sunset and before 
sunrise under suspicious circumstances, any constable may 
arrest that person and bring him forthwith before a Justice of 
the Peace,”’ etc. 

Ipano Mranness.—‘ Don’t you go there!’’ he said, as he 
turned around on the passenger who announced that he was 
going through to Idaho. ‘‘ They are the most selfish people 
you ever saw.’”” “‘How?” ‘‘Well, take my case. I ran a 
wildcat under a school-house and discovered a rich mine, and 
yet they wouldn’t let me do my blasting under there during 
school-hours for fear of disturbing thechildren. I had to work 
at nights altogether, and they even charged me thirty cents for 
breaking the windows.”’ ‘‘ Indeed!’’ 

** And, in another case, where I staked out a claim and three 
men jumped it, the governor refused to issue ammunition or 


let the sheriff move; and do you know whatI hadtodo? I 
had to dig a canal from the river, three miles away, and let the 
water in to drive the jumpers out, and even then the coroner 
who sat on the bodies made me pay for the coffins, and charged 
me twelve dollars for a funera) sermon only seven minutes 
long! Don’t go beyond Colorado if you want to be used well. 
—San Francisco Ez. 


RevatTive AGE or ANIMALS.—The average age of cats is 
15 years; of squirrels or hares, 7 or 8 years; a bear rarely ex- 
ceeds 20 years; a dog lives 20 years; a wolf, 20; a fox, 14 or 15, 
lions are long-lived, the one known by the name of Pompey 
living to the age of 70. Elephants have been known to live to 
the age of 400 years. When Alexander the Great had con- 
quered Porus, King of India, he took a great elephant which 
had fought valiantly for the king and named him Ajax, ded- 
icated him to the sun, and let him go with this inscription: 
** Alexander, the son of Jupiter, dedicated Ajax to the sun.” 
The elephant was found with this inscription 350 years after. 
Pigs have been known to live to the age of 20, and the rhinoc- 
eros to 29; a horse has been known to live to the age of 
62, but the average age is 25 or 30; camels sometimes live to 


the age of 100; stags are very long-lived; sheep seldom exceed 
the age of 10; cows live about 15 years. Cuvier considers it 
probable that the whale sometimes lives 1,000 years. The dol- 
phin and porpoise attain the age of 30; an eagledied at Vienna 
at the age of 104; ravens have frequently reached the age of 
100; swans have been known to live to the age of 300. Mr. 
Malerton has the skeleton of a swan that attained the age of 
200 years. Pelicansare long-lived. A tortoise has been known 
to live to the age of 107 years. 


To a BuTrerFLy, In Kensineron Stitce.— 


ht silken creature, that hast never known 
he sorrows of a grub, whose lustrous wings 
Shall never feel the touch of common things,— 
How art thou fortunate! for thou hast flown 
From my creative touch to dwell alone 
In fields of satin, where the bitter stings . 
Of cruel fate that earthly wandering brings 
Never shall threaten thee. Why have I grown 
So pitiful in thinking then of thee ? 
appier the fluttering sisterhood that burst 
From the dull sheath of common clay, to be 
But mortal! thou, unblessed as unaccursed 
With our frail earthly life, hast shown to me 
Heaven scarce were heaven without the bright earth first! 
— Axice W. LoLLins, in The Critic. 


A Brave Boy’s Brave Lerrer.—Walter P. Barrows, a 
Willimantic (Conn.) boy, is an odd little chap. The other day 
he had his hand terribly crushed while coupling cars, and, 
without a whimper or telling of his accident, went straight 
home. He has written the following odd letter to the Willi- 
mantic Journal : 

Editor Journal :—I beg a little space in the Journal to say a 
few words to the boys in regard to disobeying a good mother’s 
advice. My story is short and simple, but the experience has 
been dear enough to me. In some respects I was like Robin- 
son Crusoe, and all who have read his life know all about his 
disobedience. His great desire was for the water, while mine 
was for the cars. I was messenger in the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Office, and every spare moment I had it was my delight 
to spend in twisting brakes on the cars, and very often ( would 
go without my dinner to enjoy uryself in this way. Oh! how 
many times I have wished I was a man, and then how quickly 
I would bearailroad man. But suddenly my hopes are blasted 
forever, for now I have but one hand to earn a living with, the 
other hand having been caught and crushed between the cars, 
so that it had to be cut off at the wrist. Poor hand! I wish I 
had it back. And it all came about through not minding my 
mother. How many times she has said, ‘‘ Walter, keep away 
from the cars, for you will be crippled for life if you don’t get 
killed.” If I had only heeded her warning I should have 
two good hands to-day, bat now it is too late, I hope all the 
boys will read this and profit by my sad fate, and I would say 
to them, “‘ Always mind the good advice of a good mother.”’ 

ours respectfully, 
ALTER P. Burrows, Willimantic. 


Tue Dakien CANAL.—The opening of the Darien 
ship canal re-directs attention to one of the richest portions of 
the globe, which has been unnoticed for the greater part of the 
century. To understand its capacities we must go back to the 
records of the first discoveries and conquest of the Isthmus, 
when it paid tribute to Spain in thousands of gold and silver, 
and baskets of the finest pearls. Its great cities held palaces 


those of Europe. The ceiba tree and the tropic creepers have 
hidden the site of these grand ruins, but, guided by the light 
of history, the daring explorer will yet find not only these, but 
the deserted mines of gold and beds of sacred turquoise and of 
pearls. The history of Mexico and the Isthmus in their early 
days is one of the most fascinating pages in the world, whether 
to scholars or men of business, and it is fortunate that the 
period of reviving interest in these countries also sees the an- 
nouncement of the remarkable literary work which includes 
their history. 


Resecrep MaNnuscriprs.—If all authors received the rejec- 
tion of their manuscripts in the spirit of one whose letter is 
now before us, how it would lighten the toil of editorial life! 
He writes: ‘‘I dare say some writers may be offended some- 
times at your discrimination (when adverse to them), but it is 
not so with me. I confess that I owe your profession a heavy 
debt of gratitade, being more thankful that some things I have 
sent to editors have been rejected, than that others have been 
published.” ‘* May his tribe increase! ’’—Congregationalist. 


SENSE vs. SouND IN Srnerne.—St. Augustin says, in his 
Confessions (lib. x., chap. 3): ‘‘The soul is moved to piety by 
singing, but when the pleasure of listening is directed to the 


sound rather than the sense, then it is faulty.’”’ And again: 
** When the voice me more than the words, I confess 
that ee guilty of a sin, and I would prefer to hear no singing 
at all. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


My first I hear the farmer 
Call loudly to his team 

As he ploughs the verdant greensward 
With many a furrowed seam. 


My second a poet is singing 
In sweetness from his heart, 

I turn to my childhood’s reader n 
And find it there on Art. 


And here a friend of Nature 
My whole presents to me,— 
Outside ’tis but a rounded stone, 
Within the crystals see. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 80 LETTERS. 


My 5, 14, 49, 57, 11, 13, 6, was a great naturalist of America. 

My 4, 36, 8, 20, 1, 15, 16, was an English knight and one 
of the courtiers of Elizabeth. 

My 2, 12, 46, 10, 7, 21, 9, 26, was a great philosopher. 

My 3, 52, 28, 35, 77, 22, 69, 19, 56, 73, 8, is a historical 
place in Boston. 

My 30, 14, 8, 17, 32, 39, was the inventor of the steamboat. 

My 33, 41, 14, 53, 18, 37, 38, 31, 67, 32, 75, is a noted 
place on the Potomac river. 

My 23, 42, 74, 26, 25, was a president of the United States. 

My 43, 40, 27, 45, 24, was one of the leaders in the colony 
of Virginia. 

My 50, 31, 37, 61, 39, 29, was one of the best writers of 
America. 

My 34, 78, 4, 12, 70, 71, 13, 53, was a president of the 
United States who died in office. 

My 47, 32, 42, 71, 44, was the inventor of the telegraph. 

My 71, 57, 33, 51, 48, 4, was one of the American partisans 
in the Revolution. 
My 59, 65, 4, 41, 54, 32, 55, 77, 43, has been called the 
father of history. 
My 49, 70, 32, 58, 66, 75, 80, 43, is said to have lived in a 


tu 

an 87, 32, 69, 60, 74, 70, 4, 65, was a modern historian of 
urope. 

My 71, 62, 13, 67, 65, 64, 66, 67, 68, 80, is a place in Eng- 

land where the ruins of a temple of the Druids may be found. 

od 74, 12, 70, 71, 63, 32, 17, 73, 80, was a Greek philos- 

opher. 

en 49, 80, 33, 138, 43, 17, 72, 20, 6, 35, 71, was a Greek 

orator. 

My 76, 1, 11, 11, 13, 6, was an English historian. 

My 79, 4, 20, 35, 6, 38, was a general in the Revolution. 

My whole is what has been said of Morse. E, E, O. 


WORD-PUZZLE, 
Behead me, and a beverage is left 
Of which ’twere well were all the world bereft; 
Behead again, read backward what remains, 
And find at once a liquid for your pains. 
Curtail me, and a royal prince appears, 
Whose life grew better with succeeding years; 
Curtail again, to joy I give relief, 
While, backward read, a voice I find for grief. 
In England and America, by fame 
My whole well known is, as a proper name; 
But just prefix one letter, — what a change! 
You make me now a monster, huge and strange! 

ILLORB. 


E. O. P. 


— The fate of ‘Literary Eclipses’’ having been left to 
vote of THe JOURNAL readers, we are glad to know that the 
Eclipses are in favor with the readers; and the latter may, 
therefore, look for the appearance of this department regularly 
in future numbers of THz JouRNAL. We solicit a renewal of 
the assistance of all who take pleasure in puzzles, to which the 
interest manifested in this corner in months gone by was 
largely due. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


— Three days without study make one’s thoughts insipid. 

world both its poleone, but beareth 
xquis avor, the nectar o 

of noble men.—Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 

— A beautiful word is like a poem which sheds glory: 

genial word is like harps and tutes; communion with 

is like a fragrance of flowers that fills the neighborhood. 


— A clock was exhibited some ti 
a shot every hour. me ago at Paris which fired 


whose walls were a mile square, and fortresser which surpassed 


Somebody sa 
ity was “to kill time.” y says that ite great practical util 


MATHEMATICS. 


be directed 
All communications intended for this department shoal 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


A PARADOX. 


Mr. Editor :—In the Journat of Nov. 30 I gave the fol- 
lowing argument to show that (—1)* does not equal (—1)*. 
Assume (—1)* = (—1)*. 

1. Equal roots of equals are equal. 

2, The square roots of (—)* and (—1)* are +1 and —1 

.. +1=——1. The couclusion is absurd, and therefore the 
assumption is absurd. 

Wili you please show tbe error in this reasoning, that I may 
acknowledge my mistake. M. A. BAILEY. 


[The first axiom above is true of numbers, but not of signs. 
Equal roots (that is, roots of the same degree) of equal num- 
bers are equal, but equal roots of equal signs are not necessa- 
rily equal; and this is the whole cause of the paradox. 

Here are some equations between signs, from which we take 
—!=-—4, This is true, but /—*= —* is not true, for that 
is the same as — = —*, or — = +. 

In the paradox we had to begin with an equation the signs 
of the members of which were —! and —~—! These are eq:al, 
but their square-roo:s are not equal, for —* is not equal to 
— —%. It is therefore necessary, in taking the roots of equals 
(ineluding their signs), to observe whether the equal signs are 
also identical, for in this latter case their rocts will be equal; 
but if the equal signs are differently expressed, that is, by 
different powers of —, then their roots may or may not be 
equal.—Ep | 


THAT PROBLEM. 


Mr. Editor :—You ask me two questions. ‘Vo the first I re- 
ply,—Because, in clearing of fractions, the firet numerator, 
whose real value is —1, as I have already shown, is used as a 
factor in the ambiguous form of 41, and, as such, is practically 
+ linstead of —1. Give it its real value without any ambi- 
guity, and the equation will ‘ stand clearing’’; or clear as fol- 


— (1), (2). Now give 


1 its true value, —1, in first member of (2), and get —1 J—1 
= —1'J—1(3). Hence, by involution, —1=—1. No absurd 
result hore, you see, : 

Again, you ask, ‘‘ How does showing that 4 = Zz may be 


cleared of fractions and remain true, explain the difficalty,’’ 
ete. It doesn’t explain it, and it was notintended todoso. I 
simply intended to avoid the difficulty of your radical treat- 
ment; and, as I said, ‘‘ without taking the trouble to indicate 
any roots,” to g¢t, either by division or multiplication, a ra- 
tional result, with *‘no trouble at all.’”’ I contend that it is as 
fair to treat said equation in either of these ways as in your 
radical way. Besides, said equation does’nt enter into the 
original fallacy, but is simply an illustration of your own, in- 
troduced for yourowa convenience. Hence I am not bound to 
explain its difficulties. 

The three things which J. B. Hayes wishes to have shown 
up aro virtually self-evident. C. R. B. 


lows: 


ARITHMETICAL SOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Editor :—I was somewhat amused as well as surprised 
at the position taken by the ‘‘ mathematical editor in camp,’’ 
that ‘‘ no problem, however simple, can be solved by arithmetic 
alone.’’ I presume, however, that he intended this to be 
cum grano salis, which would be entirely in order ‘‘ in camp,’”’ 
but hardly soin a mathematical column. After reading it, I 
opened White’s Complete Arithmetie, and found that the au- 
thor has innocently inserted 200 “‘ problems ’”’ in one group, to 
“be solved by arithmetic alone'’ Evidently Mr. White differs 
as to what can be solved by #.ithmetic alone. One of these 
problems reads thus: ‘‘If a certain number be multiplied by 
22, and 64 be subtracted from the ,product, and the remaindcr 
be divided by 4, the quotient will be 52: what is the number ?”’ 
I solved it very readily with the help of the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic. I also solved it by algebra, but according to 
Robinson, is “‘ universal arithmetic.’”’ Not deeming it best to 
try it |y geometry, I looked farther, and found the following: 
“A room is 20 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 12 feet high: what 
is the distance from one oi the lower corner to the upper oppo- 
sitecorner?”’ At first sight this looked like a chance to use 
geometry; but a knowledge of ‘‘ square measure”’ and “ square- 
root’’ proved to be amply sufficient. And so, as regards the 
** $10 prize problem”’ which recently appeared in this column, 


I venture to say that a pupil well versed in square and cubic 
measures and square-root would have no serious difficulty 
with it, even though he had never looked into algebra or ge- 
ometry. At any rate, I would very willingly engage to solve it 
for him,‘ by arithmetic alone.”’ Cc. R. B. 


[C. R. B. is perfectly right in seasoning to suit himself with 
salt or pepper, but if he can swallow the statement that the 
measurement of surfaces and volumes,—that is, ‘' square and 
cubic measure,”’— belong to arithmetic, one would not judge 


him to be very particular in his mathematical diet. We wish © 


to ask C. R, B. one more question. We wish to know what he 
thinks of Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics,—a work, by the 
way, which we advise every teacher to read. If the original 
is not accessible, get the translation by Gillespie, published by 


the Harpers.—Ep.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ture. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


A PERTINENT QUERY. 


Will you allow me a question in regard to the article on 
**Charch and School,” in No. 24 of Taz JouRNAL. 

The author says, ‘‘ The prime purpose of religious education 
is preparation for the life to come.”’ Is this in accordance 
with the Scripture-teaching that ‘‘ Godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is tocome’’? I do not propose to argue for sectarian 
schools. The Saviour’s prayer was, that his disciples might 
**be one,” and the more we have of the spirit of the Master, 
the more readily shall we work together in brotherhood of in- 
terest for the highest and best things, and feel that our inter- 
ests, temporal and eternal, are in one line and not divorced. 

Providence, R. I., Christmas, 1882. KE. A. S. 


“WHO” AND “WHICH.” 

“ The relative who is applied only to persons, and to animals person- 
ified; and which, to brute animals and inanimate things.”"—Goold Brown. 

So, too, say Whitney, Kerl, Harvey, Hart, Clark, Swinton, 
Ridpath, and all other authorities in grammar. Should a rule 
so clear, so uniform, so simple, be violated by the leading pa- 
pers and writers of our language? Thackeray, the prince of 
English novelists, a writer of clear and vigorous English, in 
the Newcomes, says, ‘‘ Mag, an Isle-of-Skye terrier, who pre- 
fers the cutlets.” The Christian Union says, that ‘‘ The char- 
ters of nearly four hundred banks will expire before the end 
of next February, who have outstanding,” etc. In one other 
instance this paper, usually so correct in its English and so 
scholarly in its style, speaks of the dogs who make up the 
sausage used by the public. The Denver News says, ‘‘ It was 
all caused by a poor, innocent cow, who was trying to extri- 
cate her foot.” The Omaha Herald speaks of “two dogs who 
were as self-denying as Sidney.’’ Then comes the Youth’s 
Companion, and relates: ‘‘ It being covered with raw-hide, ex- 
cited the appetite of a prowling wolf, who drew the saddle so 
gently,” etc. And this in a Boston publication! Some other 
paper speaks of “‘ twenty-one sea lions, who were lassoed on 
the coast,’’ etc. ‘The latest thing in wonders is a canary 
who refuses to sing unless a mouse for whom the bird has been 
struck with a consuming passion, is with him in the cage,” is 
given by another model of English much defiled. Who would 
accuse Lord Campbell of saying that ‘‘in Scotland, the crows 
who take such good care to keep out of gunshot every lawful 
day,”’ etc.? A western educational journal says that “the 
respective schools throughout the country who were awarded 
diplomas have also received them.”” The Scholar's Companion, 
another educational journal, says: ‘‘ The prisoner pushed 
ahead for half-an-hour, and was then rejoined by the dog, who 
kept either close to his beels or just ahead of him all day,”’ ete. 
The Inter-Ocean speaks of the dogs of Ohio who were put on 
the tax-list,—and this was prior to the political cyclone in No- 
vember. And here is the Boston Herald saying, ‘‘ That black 
streak was a demoralized dog, who probably imagined that he 
had been in a storm where it rained cats.”’ 

Alas! what will become of our ‘‘ English undefiled,”’ if rats, 
dogs, sea-lions, cows, soulless corporations, and other animate 
and inanimate things are thus written about by out “ best 
writers and speakers ’’! R. C. Story. 

Winfleld, Kan., 1882. 


A CARD OF THANKS. 


Dear Sir :—Will you allow me some space in Tox JouRNAL 
to express my warmest thanks to the many friends at Boston, 
New Bedford, Amherst, and other places, who on Christmas 
eve surprised me with a purse of $300 in recognition of my 
humble efforts at improving the instruction in language. May 
they be assured that the few years which may yet be granted 
to me shall be all the more cheerfully and wholly devoted to 
the continuation ef the work. Tos. HENEss. 

New Haven, Conn., Dec. 27, 1882. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


A few weeks ago a beautiful poem appeared in Taz Jour- 
NAL entitled ‘‘ The Children,’’ and, as it was a selection, we 
gave credit, as our authority did, to Charles Dickens. A letter 
from Charles M. Dickinson, Esq., editor of The Daily and 
Weekly Republican, of Binghampfon, New York, reveals the 
fact that he is the author of the poem, and we gladly transfer 
to him all the credit which we and our readers may have as- 
cribed to the great novelist. It was really t8 good for the 
imputed author, for he has not in verse done anything half so 
worthy of immortality. The American Rural Home says of 
this poem and its author: 


* > 


it has been printed over and over again in every paper in the land, has 
been extensively copied in Europe, and has won the heart of every true 
teacher, as it has the admiration of all readers, by its delicate appreciation 


SOCIAL GAMES. 
The question of school-sociables is now discussed quite freely 


of youthful possibilities, its close sympathy with childhood, its warm love 
for childish ways. Simple as the poem is, it holds a rare sum of sweet 
philosophy within it, Indeed, the mystery of part of Christ’s teachings 


seems to clarify in these lines: 
* Those truants from home and from heaven 


They have made me more ery and mild; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child.’ 


* Love of children is one of the purest elements in human nature, and 
it fairly glows in the whole poem. It is easy to see that the sympathetic 
teacher wrote it from the fullness of his heart,—wrote it, perhaps, in the 
school-room itself, whence childish forms had hardly vanished, where the 
ring of childish voices had hardly died away, and with every token of 


childish presence fresh and impressive.” 


GREEK LITERATURE. 


List of Books recommended by Prof John Williams White as 


necessary for every Teacher of Greek Literature. 


in many vicinities. Most every school finds an occasional even- 
ing out, a sociable, etc., highly pleasing. At such entertain- 
ments what games can be most successfully played? What 
new games, or old, can supersede ‘‘Copenhagen”’ and other 
games of similar character? Will some of our “ educators” 
please give this a passing thought, and help raise our academies 
and high schools to a higher social and moral standing? How 
shall the students be entertained ? B. M. Pat.uirs. 
Welchville, Me,, Dec., 1882. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
No. 268. The example given (see JouRNAL Dec. 21) can 
hardly be cited as a case of the adverbial use of participles, in- 
asmuch as eating and drinking are not modes of coming. The 


participles seem to have their regular relation to the subject, 
son: thus, “ The son of man came eating and drinking”’ like 


History of Greek Literature: Miiller and Donaldson. 

Political History : Grote; and Curtius. 

Biography, Mythology, Geography, and Antiquities: Smith (6 vols.); 
Pauly’s (6 von) 

Antiquities: K, F. Hermann, Griechische alterthiimer, 3 Biude; or 
Schoemann, 2 Biude (does not treat of Private Antiquities.) (The first 
vol., on the State, already translated into English, under the title, ‘* An- 
tiquities of Greece’), The State; or The French Dictionary, edited by 
Davenberg and Saglio, and published by Hachette et Cie, in Paris; beau- 
tifully illustrated. In connection with the third volume of Hermann 
(on the Antiquity of Private Life), two books of iilustration: either Theo- 
dor Panofka’s 20 “ Bilder des Antiken Lebens”; or Ludwig Weisser’s 
Bilderatilas zur 146 folio plates (72 relating to Greece 
and Rome) with over 5, illustrations. Guhl & Koner’s “ Life of the 
Greeks and Romans” (Appleton); Becker's “ Charicles’’: Von Falcke’s 
‘Greece and Rome ”’; folio, illustrated. Henry Holt. 


Encyclopaedia: Wilhelm Freund’s “ Triennium Philologicum,” or 
“ Grandz ge der philologischen Wissenschafhen fiir Jiinger der Phi- 
lologie.”’ ipzig. 


san to Homer: “ Die Homerischen Realieu,”’ by E. Buchholz; 8 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The late general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, by unanimous vote resolved to take measures 
for aiding ‘‘ The Colored Methodist Church in America’’ in its 
training schools for teachers and preachers. Progress has 
been made, A Board of Trustees has been appointed, and 
Augusta, Ga., selected as the site of the new school. It is to 
be named ‘Paine Institute,’ in honor/of the late bishop, 
Robert Paine, at the time of his death senior bishop of the M. 
KE. Church, South. 

The Board of Trustees announced that they wanted a South- 
ern white man for president, and that they would not have one 
who was not reckoned good enough for any white college. 
There was inquiry, consultation, prayer. Southern white men 
have not been doing this sort of work. The Board and the 
Church were electrified when it was announced that our 
honored and popular vice-president and professor of English 
in Emory College had volunteered his services. He has been 
my right arm here. How sorely we will miss him. But God’s 
hand is on him for a great work, in which Southern white 
people must take their part, and it ought to be a large part. 
Dr. Calloway comes of a long line of slave-holders, was a slave- 
holder himself, has a high social position, is a Democrat, was 
a gallant artillery officer in the Confederate Army, is a scholar 
of rare culture, a vigorous writer, and an eloquent preacher; 
and he takes the presidency of this negro school because he 
feels ‘‘ called to do it.’”?’ He can bring to his aid a good faculty 
of Southern men and women. The two conferences of South- 
ern Methodism in Georgia indorse him unanimously. 


Mr. Editor, the world moves, Let us ‘‘ thank God and take 
courage.’”’ Atticus G. HayaGoop. 


Emory College, Oxford, Ga., Dec., 1882. 


COLLOQUIA HORATIANA, I. 


Integer vitae scelerisque purus 

Non eget [Mauris] jaculis nec arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
[Fusce] pharetra; 

Sive per Syrtes iter aestuosas, 

Sive facturus per inhospitalem 

Caucasum, vel quae loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes. —Horatius. 


Quis non eget jaculis, arcu pharetra? ([Cic. abl. semper utitur?] 

Num umquam integer vitae arcus et sagittarum et pharetrae 
eget? [Sall. gen. saepe.] 

Num multi scelere puri sunt? [Saepe apud Cic.] 

Quis sceleris sit purus ? 

Nonne Deus ab scelere purus est ? 

Nonne sagittarii sagittis arcu, pharetra-utuntur ? 

Nonne aborigines in America iis utebantur ? 

Nonne nostra verba saepe sagittae sunt venenatae ? 

Tum ora venenatis gravidae sagittis sunt pharetrae, nonne ? 

Impurus talibus dictis saepe utitur, nonne ? 

Nonne locus et tempus improbos saepe timidos reddit ? 

Nonnu integer vitae semper est fortis ? 

Credisne si quis per Syrtes naviget cum jaculis egere ? 

Estne poetae id sibi proponere ? 

Nonne Syrtes in hoc carmine freta vel sinus breves significat ? 

Nonne barbari qui oras maritimas incolunt nautas interdum 
necant ? 

Num Caucasus hospitalis est ? 

Caucasus inhospitalis est, nonne ? 

Inter quae maria est mons Caucasus ? 


what it does,’’—is a good one. 
ing’’ and “‘ drinking” are participles, modifying ‘‘ son,” and, 
at the same time, indicating the manner of his coming. 
they have an adverbial use, but they are not ‘‘ equivalent to 
the adverbial clause, as he was eating and drinking,’ there 
being no element of time involved in the quotation. 


Edith: “Are you glad to see me again, Edith ?” 
‘*Yes’m; and mamma’s glad, too.’’ 
Edith: “ Yes’m; she said she hoped you’d come to-day and 
have it over with.” 


illustrates his immigration to M 
coming to the greater (grater). 


other men, or, as men usually eat and drivk. G. J. 


No. 268. Tuer JoURNAL’s rule,—‘‘ Give a word credit for 
In the sentence quoted, “ eat- 


Hence 


Cc. R. B. 
ORIGIN OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


‘* War, war, is still the cry,—‘ war, even to the knife,’ ”’(!) 
—Byron’s “ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto I, St, 10. 


(2)** War, even to the knife,’’ was the reply of Palafox, the 


Governor of Saragossa, when summoned to surrender by the 
French, who besieged that city in 1808, 


‘When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war.”’ 
—Nathaniel Lee, 1655-93, in “Alex. the Great,” Act IV,, Sc, 2. 


** Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.”’ ’ 
—James Thomson, 1700-48: ‘ The Seasons, Spring” (1149). 


**Solid men of Boston, banish long potations; 


Solid men of Boston, make no long orations.”’ 
Charles Morris (1739-1832), 


* This is truth the poet sings, 


That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 


i Rad 
—Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, 


Architecture is Frozen Music. ‘Since it (architecture) is 


music in space, as it were, a frozen music, it, architecture is 
frozen music.’”’ 


—Schilling, ‘‘ Phil. der Cunst,” pp. 576, 593, 


**At sixes and sevens.”’ 
—Heywood’s Proverbs, Middleton: The Widow, i. 2. 


és ” 
Chip of the Old Block. —Ray’s Proverbs: Burke Ante, p. 385. 


QUERIES. 
No. 271. Who first discovered and sailed in ryan Se 


bor, Mass. ? 


No. 272. I am offered goods for $4,050 cash, or a note of 


$4,253.75, payable in three months, without grace, money at 
jqen per cent. Which is the better offer ? * 


VARIETIES. 
— A lady put her watch under her pillow the other night, 
n 


but couldn’t keep it there because it disturbed her sleep. 
there all the time was her bed ticking right under her, and she 


never thought of it at all. 


— A little girl, some three or four years old, had been cor- 


rected by her mother somewhat severely. In the same family 
was another little girl, of three and a half years, staying tem- 


porarily, 


ere alone, this 
prit as follows: ‘‘I’se sorry for’oo. My mamma is in heaven, 


Don’t you wish yours was ? ” —Congregationalist. 


whose mother was not living. As soon as the two 
latter one expressed her sympathy for the cul- 


— The following is the latest thing out in French jokes: ‘A 


famous cheese-maker ordered pictures of his products from a 
Paris photographer. 


v 
like that.’ ‘Ab! sir,’ ‘said the photographer; ‘but, you see, 


it moved.’”’ 


On seeing the proof, which really was 


ery bad, he said: ‘This won’t do; my cheese never looked 


— Said Mrs. Smith, who had come to spend the day, to Htsle 


Mrs. Smith: ‘Is she? 


— President Carter of Williams, who is Connecticut-born, 
assachusetts, as the nutmeg 


— “That butter is all right,” said a boarding-house keeper; 


| “it is firkin butter, and tastes a little of the wood, that’s all.”’ 
“Tf that is the case,”’ replied a boarder, who is a contractor, 
**]T should like to get some of that wood to railroad 
bridges out of.’’— Philadelphia News. 


“ When the sweet poem was penned, — which was in the early summer 
of 1863,—its author was a schoolmaster at Haverstraw, on the Hudson. 
He had to meet the almost universal dislike of scholars to writing compo- 
sitions, and he chose a happy way of meeting it, by proposing to write 
something himself, to read on a Saturday afternoon, if they would do the 
same. The proposal made and accepted, the teacher’s part on the program 
must be filled, and hence we have ‘The Children,’ written after school 
was dismissed Friday afternoon, and before it opened on the following 
morning. It was sent to a Boston paper, for which Mr. D. was then writ- 
ing, and thereafter it went the rounds, 

“ This is the simple story of a poem so simply, tenderly beautiful that 


Scisne quae loca Hydaspes flumen lambat ? 

Quare Horatius Hydaspem flumen appellat fabulosum ? 

Nonne dives fuit fabulis ? [Sic. abl.] 

Qui victor primus id flumen transiit ? [Alexander Magnus]. 

Nonne Hydaspes fabulosis Graecorum carminibus inclitus fuit ? 
(Curt. II: 1, 2.] 

Nonne fama erat incolas immanes ibi viatores necare ? 

Poeta gracilis suo amicu “caro,” “‘optimo,” [Sat. I: 10.83] 
** ridendo dicit verum,”’ nonne ? 

Dis gaudio sunt di. [Emerson, “ W. 8.’’] 

Da mihi hos versos oratione soluta. 


— “I am sorry to inform you,” said a man to an Arkansas 
gentleman, ‘‘ that your son has been killed in a balloon ascen- 
sion.” ‘‘How?” asked the gentleman. ‘‘ Well, you see he 
went up with the professor, and the balloon dropped suddenly 
and killed both of them.” ‘It was the descension that killed 
him. My friend, when you come into this neighborhood with 
a piece of information, give it straight.””—Arkansas Traveler. 


— “ There is no paper like Tuk JOURNAL to reach the class 
interested in education.” —C. BLakg, Prin. Coll. Institu- 


tion, Mass. 


—Latine, 
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for the younger teachers to learn how well the schools 
of fifty years ago were taught, and how faithfully the 
work was done by masters whose influence on the well- 
being of society will never cease to be felt for good. 


We reciprocate the many “Happy New Year” 
wishes which come to us by every mail. Our readers, 
by their generous support, have given us eight years of 
happy service in their behalf, and, with our constant 
wish for their continued prosperity, usefulness, and 
happiness, we will add our enlarged endeavor to make 
Tue Journat the messenger of good and helpful 
words, to cheer, elevate, and establish its readers in a 
sound educational faith. In the midst of the many 
prophets of a school millennium through this or that 
new departure, we have found it safe to follow those 
who hasten slowly, and we are inclined to try the new 


¥ spirits to discern what manner of prophets they may be. 


P Tue JourRNAL finds it wise to be conservative toward 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—During the reception at the White House, 
on New Year's day, Mr. Elisha H. Allen, the Hawaiian Min- 
ister, was taken suddenly ill, and died soon afterward in one 
of the ante-rooms of the building The sad event abruptly 
terminated the reception ceremonies. ——On Friday the Sen- 
ate discussed and passed the bill to prevent government offi- 
cers and employés from collecting or paying to each other 
money for political purposes. —— Seventy-one deaths from 
small-pox occurred in Baltimore last week. In consequence 
of a death from the disease at the jail on Monday, over 300 pris- 
oners were discharged. —— A decision has been rendered by 
the Common Pleas Court of Philadelphia, that atheists, and 
all others who do not believe in a Divine Being and divine re- 
wards and punishments, are incompetent to take oath in a 
court of justice. ——An Indian Rights Association has been or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. 

Germany.—The floods in Germany, and elsewhere, are very 
serious. Numerous towns have been inundated, and it is es- 
timated that fully fifty lives have been lost in Germany.——In 
Berlin, on Wednesday, Dr. Maron, a well-known writer on 
political economy, fatally shot his wife and then himself. The 
deed was committed by mutual consent. 

Africa.—It is intended to divide Zaluland into two parts, 
reserving the portion abutting on the Tuguela River for John 
Dann and another chief, where natives averse to Cetewayo’s 
rule will be expected to go. In neither division of the coun- 
try are Europeans to be allowed to hold farms. There will be 
a British resident in each territory. 

France.—The Chamber of Deputies has adopted a vote of 
credit for 1,275,000 francs, for the De Brazza expedition to 
Africa.——M. Gambetta, the great liberal leader of France, 
died suddenly in the closing hour of 1882, at the age of 45 years. 

Egypt.—The Ezyptian ministry will accept Gen. Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s army scheme, which provides for a force of 6,000 
troops with twenty-five English officers. 

Italy. — Mr. Errington, who seeks to establish a modus 
vivendi between England and Rome, has arrived at Rome to 
commence his arduous mission. 

Russia.—There is a Russian force of 70,000 men and 80 guns 
concentrated along the Kars frontier. War ramors still 
prevail. 

Austria.—The Emperor of Austria has offered his services 
as mediator between King Humbert and the Pope. 

Australia,—The coustraction of a railroad across Australia, 
from Brisbane to Port Darwin, has been decided upon. 

Great Britain.—Parliament has been summoned to meet on 
the 15th of February next. 


In fulfillment of our promise to introduce new writ- 
ers to our readers for 1883, we take pleasure in com- 
mencing the list with the name of Gen. Henry K. Oliver, 
one of the oldest as well as the brightest of the New- 
England schoolmasters in the former time. It is well 


the progressives, and liberal toward the conservatives, 
and, in that spirit, it will go forward with renewed en- 
ergy to its work for the year of grace, 1883. 


Tux Boston School Board has acted very wisely in 
electing James C. Greenough, A.M., principal of the 
State Normal School of Rhode Island to the supervisor- 
ship made vacant by the departure of Col. Parker for 
the West. Mr. Greenough is one of the ablest and 
soundest professional educators of New England, and 
has served in all departments of school-work, from the 
New England district school to the normal school, in- 
clusive. He is a close and thorough student of the 
philosophy and methods of education; and in the man- 
agement of schools is broad, liberal, and enthusiastic. 
He does the one thing well, and that he will bring to 
Boston schools a fruitful experience, with a well-bal- 
anced judgment and a conservative policy, none that 
know him can doubt. Rhode Island will be a great 
loser, but her Normal School is carried by its experi- 
mental period, and his successor may the more easily 
be found who will meet the demands of that important 
position at the present time. 


Tue New Jersey Teachers’ Association had a lively 
discussion over Prof. De Graff’s paper on “ Teachers’ 
Institutes,” in which he urged the substitution of terms 
of local institutes of several weeks rather than three 
days’ duration. It was claimed that the inefficiency of 
much of the teaching of the State could be overcome 
only by more vigorous and determined efforts to in- 
struct the teachers in local gatherings, in which the the- 
ories and methe "; of teaching should be illustrated and 
enforced by experienced instructors. If reported cor- 
rectly, Principal Hasbrouck, of the Trenton Normal 
School, admitted that a high-school course of instruction 
for teachers was sufficient preparation for teaching; to 
which Supt. Barringer of Newark very properly took 
exception, as reflecting severely on the real value of 
normal methods to meet the wants of the schools. If 
the State Normal School of New Jersey is not a supe- 
rior training-school for teachers far in advance of the 
average high school, thea that school is losing its former 
character, and needs to take a new departure. 


Rerorms in school affairs, when real, are desirable, 
but the movers should be quite sure that the measures 
proposed have not already been tried and condemned. 
Those who have to do with school management should 
be competent to discriminate between the proper use 
and the abuse of a method or instrument in educational 
work. Every now and then we hear school text-books con- 
demned by those who ought to know that all good things 
may be put to bad uses; and just now we learn that the 
New-York school committee has adopted a new schedule 
of studies, an important feature of which is the exclusion 
of text-books in the teaching of the lower grades. We 
believe in oral teaching as an essential part of the 
teacher’s work, but the well-arranged text-book must be 
the basis of such instruction. The good teacher who 
knows how to use the text-book cannot do without it, 
and the poor teacher will certainly destroy all true men- 
tal growth, deprived of the aid of such books. Better a 


poor teacher, with an excellent text-book, than a good 


teacher with none at all. The best way to correct the 
abuses of text-books is to reform the teachers and the 
teaching. There will then be a need, as never before, 
of the best school text-books to supplement the work of 
the teacher and make it entirely successful. Boston 
has tried the experiment of discarding text-books, and 
the plan was a signal failure. New York has, unhap- 


pily, that experiment before her. 


Dr. Wittram T. Harris has concluded his very 
able and successful course of lectures in Boston on the 
“ History and Philosophy of Education.” At their close 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
after remarks by Dr. Danton, Dr. Merrill, Mr. Blackin- 
ton, Mr. Bicknell, and others : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the attendants on a series of 
lectures by W. T. Harris, in the New England Lecture Course 
on Pedagogics, are due and are tendered to the lecturer, for 
the very able and philosophic discussion of education in its 
historic and progressive development as presented in this 


course; 
Resolved, also, That we believe that the publication of these 


lectures would secure a wide circulation among educators, and 
would be of great service in establishing teachers in the funda- 
mental doctrines of education so necessary as the basis of cor- 
rect theories and practice in the schools. 


We are glad to be able to announce to our readers 
and the public that Dr. Harris has consented to publish 
these lectures in full, many of which were abbreviated 
by reason of the shortness of the course. These lect- 
ures are the result of Dr. Harris’s most thorough study, 
and will be the most complete compend of educational 
history and philosophy ever published. 


THe vigorous and practical work done by the teachers 
of Western Massachusetts in the meeting which organ- 
ized at Springfield last week, augurs well for the growth 
and success of the new society. In another column will 
be found an account of the meeting, and among the 
papers, abstracts of which are given, none awakened 
more lively discussion than that of President Chadbourne 
of Amherst Agricultural Coilege. While placing a 
proper estimate on the Greek and Latin languages as 
essential parts of our courses of liberal study, he most 
earnestly,—and soundly, as we believe,—claims that they 
occupy too large a place in the curricula of preparatory 
and college studies and would substitute therefor more 
of mathematics and the natural sciences, which shall 
develop the faculties of observation and reflection more 
completely. Dr. Chadbourne says that the inertia of 
the college-governing world is only equalled by that of 
the universe itself, and that a mightier energy than his 
is necessary to set the educated world in motion toward 
a plan of studies in harmony with the demands of mod- 
ern society and the development of science. We shall 
wait to see what will be the outcome of this bold and 
sensible criticism on the old forms of collegiate educa- 
tion. Since this address we find that Dr. Chadbourne 
is heartily reénforced by an address of Chancellor How- 
ard Crosby, of New York, who also argues for a general 
revision of the courses of study of our higher insti- 
tutions. 


As will be seen in other columns of Taz Journat, 
the teachers of Massachusetts have held one of the most 
satisfactory meetings in the history of the Association. 
From first to last the work was strong and valuable. 
Miss Hintz opened the session with an exercise of re- 
markable skill in illustrative drawing, followed by a 
vigorous paper from Mr. Norris in defence of the free 
high school as the people’s college. Mr. Dickinson 
urged, with his usual clearness and conviction, the ne- 
cessity of improvement in school boards and school su- 
pervision. Professor White’s excellent paper showed 
the objective side of instruction in classic literature ; 
which was well supplemented by Mr. Williston in a 
forcible pape? on “The Study of English Literature,” 
each illustrating the same principle as that laid down 
by Miss Hintz, and by Mr. Babson in German litera- 
ture. Miss Wheelock showed how the transition 
from primary to kindergarten could be easily made. 
Miss Sheldon of Oswego, and Mr. Lyford of Worces- 
ter instructed the teachers in the departments of history 
and geography. Miss Wiggin’s lessons on objects was 
a well-planned exercise, and Supt. Fisher’s “ Four Proc- 
ess Method in Number” was received with great sat- 
isfaction. The paper of Mr. Boyden was a clear and 
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— 
somewhat exhaustive definition of Education, while that 
on “Industrial Education,” by General Walker, and 
another by Professor Ordway, took advanced ground as 
to such instruction in the public school. 

With such papers, and the discussions which followed, 
the Association has reason to feel abundantly satisfied ; 
and it is only to be regretted that so few teachers of the 
great body in the Commonwealth, and so very few even 
of Boston and vicinity, were present. How can our 
teachers keep abreast of the rapid advance of the age, 
unless they meet with their associates in labor, learn and 
how fast the world is moving? The educational jour- 
nal can give but a fraction of the excellent thoughts 
presented, and it must fail altogether in conveying the 
inspiration which comes from the living speaker, sat- 
urated with a living truth, When will our teachers 
learn that America affords no better school for im- 
provement than the gatherings of the wisest and best 
of the profession in council, on the themes which are 
personally vital to every one of the school guild? Some- 
thing will be gained if the readers of Toe JourNAL 
will tell their friends how much they have lost by stay- 
ing away from this very successful meeting. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


The recent report of President Barnard of Columbia 
College, New York city, is not only a valuable educa- 
tional document, but also contains interesting informa. 
tion concerning the history of this institution. Accord- 
ing to this record, the popular impression of Columbia 
College, as a venerable school sunk in the idle and lux- 
urious conceit of great endowments, is quite untrue to 
the facts. Indeed, up to the year 1867, Columbia may 
be said to have been engaged in a prolonged and almost 
hopeless struggle for existence. Established at an early 
period in the life of the city, it began work on a finan- 
cial basis of $9,000. Trinity Church Corporation made 
an early donation of unprofitable land, and for years 
flung about the rising college an atmosphere of secta- 
rianism prejudicial to its best interests. A grant of 
land which turned out to be on the disputed territory 
of Vermont, and another grant of real estate in the wil- 
derness of Crown Point, came to nothing. In 1792 the 
State Legislature gave $20,000, and an annuity of 
$1,000 per annum for five years. In 1814 the State 
gave a portion of land in New York known as the 
Botanic Garden, valued at $75,000, yet so burdened 
with conditions that $10,000 was given in 1815. In 
1857 Columbia was only a College of Arts, with 143 stu- 
dents and 6 professors, and not till 1867 was the strug- 
gle with poverty relieved by the appreciation in value 
of its real estate. For the past fifteen years the income 
from this source and several large donations has in- 
creased so rapidly that Columbia College now ranks 
among the two or three wealthiest of the older univer- 
sities of the country. 

It cannot be said that during this short period of 
financial prosperity the authorities have been idle. The 
present report shows a muster-roll of 298 students in 
the College of Arts, 272 in the School of Mines, 471 
law and 547 medical students, and 22 in the department 
of political science. Sixteen hundred young men have 
been in some sort of contact with the college during the 
past year, instructed by 80 teachers of various grades. 
President Barnard, in his report, appears fully alive to 
the deficiencies of the College of Arts, and gives in- 
structive testimony on several disputed points. The 
elective system of study has been adopted, beginning 
with junior year, with an estimated improvement of ten 
per cent. of results in scholarship. The president de- 
clares “the great body of students are fond of study.” 
He calls attention to the pressing need of more thorough 
instruction and opportunity in the departments of nat- 
ural science, rhetoric, and English composition, and 
presents an unanswerable argument for the establish- 
ment of a chair of Pedagogics. The College expended, 
last year, $287,000 upon all its schools. Its library is 
insufficient, containing only 50,000 volumes. 

President Barnard is known as an earnest advocate 
of coéducation, and, in this report, presses the topic 
upon his unwilling faculty, board of trustees, and stu- 
dents, who, so far, present an almost united front against 
this movement. But since neither the city of New 


York nor Brooklyn, with their vast population, contains 
one proper college for women, it would seem that an in- 
stitution so favored as Columbia might safely open its 
doors to the brilliant and ambitious girls of the metrop- 
olis, or, at least, give the Oxford and Cambridge type 
of an “ annex,” 

It is said that Mr. A. T. Stewart at one time made a 
tender of a vast endowment to Columbia, burdened with 
the condition that it should remove itself to his absurd 
cathedral city in Long island. If this prince of shop- 
keepers could have been inspired to use the millions 
wasted on his working-women’s hotel and the attempt 
to reproduce an English cathedral town in America, in 
a great endowment for Columbia, burdened only with 
the condition that, in some practicable way, it should 
be open to women, his fame as a wise dispenser of prop- 
erty might have rivaled his reputation as the builder of 
a mammoth fortune. But millionaires are but men, — 
often the most whimsical or mischievous of humankind. 
Columbia still awaits the advent of her great benefactor, 
and it is a poor compliment to the city of New York 
that, so far, no conspicuous instance of the endowment 
of a home college has arisen. 


THE DEAD OF 1882. 


The obituary record of 1882 is more remarkable than that of 
1832, just half a century ago, when so many of the then noted 
men passed from earthly life. The list of 1882, as will be seen 
by a brief exhibit, embraces many eminent and beloved names 


JANUARY. 

3. William Harrison Ainsworth, eminent novelist, died in 
London, Eng., aged 77. 

4, Prof. John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., died in New 
York city, aged 71. He was born in Liverpool, Eng., educated 
at the University of London, emigrated to America in 1833, 
filled professorships of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and 
Physiology in Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia, and in Uni- 
versity of New York city. He was the author of a Treatise on 
the Organization of Plants, a popular Text-book on Natural 
Philosophy, a History of the Intellectual Development of Eu- 
rope,’’ Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of America, His- 
tory of the American Civil War, three volumes, 1867-8, Mem- 
oirs on the Chemical Action of Light, and his most elaborate 
work on Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical. 

5. Francois-Michel Pascal, a noted sculptor, died in Paris, 
France, aged 68. 

7. Died in Rome, Italy, Richard Henry Dana, lawyer, and 
author of Three Years Before the Mast, aged 67. In New 
York city Hon. E. W. Stoughton, ex-minister to Russia and 
noted lawyer, aged 63. 

8. General Valmaseda, governor of Madrid, Spain, and for- 
merly Captain General of Cuba. : 

9. In New York city, Rev. John Cotton Smith, aged 56. 
He was a descendant of Rev. John Cotton and Rev. Richard 
Mather. 

14, In Richmond, Va., Mrs. Caroline Richings-Bernard. 

17. In Worcester, Mass., ex-Gov. A. H. Bullock, aged 65. 
In Paris, France, M. Auguste Alexandre Phillipe Charles 
Blanc, writer on fine arts, aged 68. 

22, In Brooklyn, N. Y., Major-General Silas Casey, of the 
United States Army, aged 75. 

23. In New York, Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, brother of 
Bishop Potter and a prominent ex-member of Congress, 
aged 58. 

25. At Newport, N. H., Hon. Edmund Burke, the learned 
lawyer of the State, aged 73. 

26, In Washington, D. C., Gen. R. B. Mitchell, ex-governor 
of New Mexico, aged 54, 

29. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Alexander L. Holley, aged 50. 

30. In New York, Rev. H. W. Bellows, aged 68. During the 
Civil War Dr. Bellows held the important office of head of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. He was a ready extem- 
pore speaker and popular lecturer. 

FEBRUARY. 

7, At Roslyn, N. Y., Gen. Elijah Ward, aged 66. 

8. At Cannes, France, Berthold Auerbach, distinguished 
novelist, author of On the Heights, and many other popular 
works, aged 70. 

15. 1n Charleston, S. C., Bishop W. M. Wightman, of the 
M. E. Church South, aged 74. 

16. At New Haven, Conp., Joseph E. Sheffield, founder of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College, aged 89. 

26. In New Rochelle, N. Y., Mrs. Daniel Webster, widow of 
the Hop. Daniel Webster, aged 84. 

MARCH. 

2. In Boston, Mass., Hon. Charles Hale, son of Nathan 
Hale, LL.D. In 1832 he established and edited To-Day, a Lit- 
erary Journal, subsequently edited the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, and was U. S. Consul to Egypt 1864-70; aged 51. 

8. In Madison, N. J., Judge Francis 8. Lathrop, aged 75. 

4. In New York city, Hon. Milton S. Lapham, ex-governor 
of California, and ex-United States senator, aged 55. 


U. 8S. Minister to Liberia, aged 67. In London, Eng., Sir 
Charles Wyville Thomson, aged 52. 
24, In Cambridge, Mass., Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
America’s popular poet, also well known in England, and so 
beloved there as to be immortalized by a monument in West- 
minster Abbey among England’s illustrious dead. He died at 
the age of 75. 
24. In Washington, D. C., Rear-Admiral Gustavus H. Scott, 
U. 8S. N. (retired), aged 70. 
27. At Lima, Peru, So. America, Gen. S. A. Hurlbut, U. 8. 
Minister to Peru, aged 67. 

APRIL. 
11. In London, Eng., Dante Gabriel Rossetti, distinguished 
sculptor, poet, and author, aged 54. 
' 15. At Fall River, Mass., Mrs. M. B, C, Slade, editor of 
Children’s Magazine, Good Times. 
20. At Down House, near Orpington, Kent, Eng., Charles 
Robert Darwin, eminent naturalist, scientist, and author. He 
was one of the most untiring and searching students of nature 
of this or any other age. Aged 73. 
21. At Saratoga, N. Y., Gen. William L. Burt, ex-postmas- 
ter of Boston, and large railroad operator, aged 52. 
27. At Concord, Mass., Ralph Waldo Emerson, one of the 
most distinguished essayists and poets of the age. His writ- 
ings are distinguished for a singular union of poetic imagina- 
tion with practical acuteness. His style was condensed, and 
sometimes abrupt. His fame was great among the eminent 
scholars and thinkers of Europe. He was the friend of Car- 


lyle. Aged 79. 
MAY. 


8. At Knoxville, Tenn., Hon. Horace Maynard, ex minister 
to Turkey, and ex-postmaster general, aged 68. 
4. In New York city, Dr. James R. Wood, aged 66. 


miral U. 8S. Navy, aged 70. 

14. At Eureka Springs, Ark., Hon. C. C. Washburn, ex- 
governor of Wisconsin, aged 64. 

15, At Detroit, Mich., Gen. John Gross Bernard, U. S. 
Army, aged 67. 

16. General Kaufmann, governor of Turkestan, aged 64. 

23. In New York city, Moses Taylor, aged 77. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., George D. Ramsay, brevet major-general U. 8S. 
Army, aged 80. . 

JUNE. 

2. At Caprera, General Guiseppe Garibaldi, known to the 
whole civilized world as the opponent of despotism and the 
devoted friend of universal liberty, and an inspirer of patriot- 
ism; aged 76. 

5. In New York city, Dr. John F. Gray, aged 76. 

15. At Columbus, Ohio, Hon. William Dennison, ex-gov- 
ernor of Ohio, aged 67. 

16. In Paris, France, Gen. Ernest L. O. C. de Cissey, aged 70. 

(To be continued next week. | 


DRIFT. 


— Miss L. E. Smith, principal of the Girls’ Training School in 
Washington, D. C., has been spending a week in Boston in 
the examination of the schools. Miss Smith is one of the most 
successful of the body of accomplished women who have charge 
of this important class of schools in various parts of the coun- 
try. A native of Maine, and a graduate of one of her normal 
schools, she has done excellent work in Washington as a valu- 
able coadjutor of Supt. Wilson, and her training-school is a 
model for all cities south of the Capitol that are considering 
the establishment of such a department. 


— The University of Vermont is in luck having been able 
to add, by the donation of Mr. John P. Howard, a stately 
brick building, three stories high, with the matchless views of 
lake and mountain that are given to the people of Burlington 
to enjoy. A bronze statue of Lafayette will occupy the park 
in front of the new building. Next year, Mr. Howard pro- 
proses to duplicate the gymnasium of Vanderbilt University 
for Vermont; and a new library-building is promised to con- 
tain the college library, including the 12,000 volumes collected 
by the late George P. Marsh. The present freshman class 


numbers 41, the largest in the history of the University; and 
200 students attend medical lectures. Sach an uplift of the 
State University should awaken new vigor along the whole 
line of public instruction in the Green Mountain State. 


— The good city of Cleveland has added to its numerous 
educational facilities an organization ‘‘by the business-men 
for their employes and the people,’”’ under the name of the 
Cleveland Educational Bureau.’’ Its list of officers contains 
a strong representation of the most influential business-men of 
the city. Its course of winter lectures was opened on Sept. 
19 by the gathering of a crowd of 4,000 people. Dr. Willitts 
of Philadelphia, the lecturer, came in at 8.30 before this vast 
assembly, who for an hour had been regaled by a concert from 
the Educational Bureau Orchestra and the Oberlin Glee Club. 
President Fairchild of Oberlin College presided. Nobody is 
permitted to go out during the lecture. The Bureau, also, has 
commenced the issue of a series of popular pamphlets; No. 1 


entitled Modern France, with a few facts from early history. 
We notice that the new Adelbert College has struck twelve in 
its first essay at discipline, in suspending an entire class for 


getting up a midnight frolic. 


— The January-February No. of EpucATION is now ready, 


7. In London, Eng., Thomas Egerton, Earl of Winton, aged 83. 


18. At Monrovia, Liberia, Rev. Dr. Henry Highland Garnett, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cts.; $4 00 a year. 


5. On Georgetown Heights, D.C., John Rodgers, rear-ad- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAPTERS ON Evotution. By AndrewWilson, Ph.D., F.RS.E., 
F.L.S., ete., author of Leisure-Time Studies, Leaves from a 
Naturalists’ Note-Book, etc. With 259 illustrations. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 


There is probably no subject which so engages the attention 
of thinkers in these latter days, leading to so many allied fields 
of inquiry, as the doctrine of Evolution. The evolution theory 
teems with interest as applied to the descent of man, suggests 
endless problems for the consideration of the metaphbysician, 
the ethical philosopher, the sociologist, and introduces the 
study of the multifarious features of anatomy, phisiology, and 
geology. The author of this learned book states the problems 
in an introductory with great conciseness, and proceeds to an 
exhaustive discussion of the questions and examination of the 
evidences of evolution, under the following heads: “* The Study 
of Biology,’”’ ‘‘ The Constitution of the Animal and Plant King- 
doms,”’ ‘“‘Concerning Protoplasm,’”’ ‘“‘The Evidences from 
Rudimentary Organs,’”’ from the tails, limbs, and lungs of 
animals, the evidence furnished by the science of likenesses, 
from missing links, from development, from the life-histories 
of insects, from the constitution of colonial or compound ani- 
mals; from the fertilization of flowers, from degeneration ; and 
the concluding chapter is on the relations of geology to evolu- 
tion. It is a work of nearly 400 pages, with an excellent alpha- 
betical index added. The eminent scholarship of Prof. Wilson 
is a guarantee that his views are founded upon well-digested 
scientific principles. The work will aid greatly in furnishing 
students with a complete view of the doctrine of Evolution. 


Memoir or DANIEL MacmILLan. By Thomas Haghes, QC., 
author of Tom Brown’s Schoolday’s, etc. 


This book tells the story of a remarkable man, self-made, and 
eminently worthy of the careful study of all young men who 
seek to become eminently useful in the world. Mr. Hughes 
writes this memoir con amore, being in full sympathy with the 
aims and purposes of his friend’s life and labors. Mr. Mac- 
millan was a Scotchman, born in a peasant home in 1813. 
From his earliest years he was the son of promise. His sur- 
roundings were humble, and his struggles with poverty were 
heroic. Thirsting for the learning he was compelled to forego, 
he picked up in the common school, and from his limited con- 
tact with the world, the rudiments of an education, and at 11 
years of age bound himself to Maxwell Dick, bookseller and 
binder, to serve for seven years for the small wages of 1s 
6d a week for the first year, with a rise of 1s a week 
for each of the remaining six years. Nobly he served his 
master, and learned his trade fully. In 1831 his apprentice- 
ship ended, and he went to Glasgow and worked so hard that 
his health wasimpaired. In 1833 he went to London in search 
of employment, and took service with Messrs. Seeley, in Fieet 
street, for six years, where he became a thorough master of the 
craft of a bookseller. Here he met the eminent literary men 
of his time. He was married in 1850, and his charming 
home-life is faithfully drawn by Mr. Hughes. In 1843 he and 
his brother formed a partnership, and become the University 
bookseller at Cambridge; from this he become one of the 
famous publishers of England. He died in June, 1859, beloved 
by all and honored for his brave, honorable life. 


Youne Fo.xs’ History or Mexico. By Fred A. Ober. 
Second Series. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Mexico which, until within the past few years, has been 
almost an unknown country, is fast taking its place among the 
important and progressive nations of the world. The recent 
extension of United States railroads into the country, and the 
development of new industries in which American capitalists 
are largely interested, has attracted attention toward Mexico, 
and the stream of travel thitherward has begun. Within the 
next five years that country will become a place of winter 
resort, and its beauties will be written about as enthusiastically 
as are those of our famous resorts at the North to-day. Natu- 
rallly there is a strong desire to know something more definite 
about the country than is laid down in the geographies; some- 
thing of its past as well as of its present. Much of the charm 
of every strange country that one visits lies in its historical! 
associations. Prescott’s great three-volume work, The Con- 
quest of Mezico, is a treasure-house of historical information, 
bat it is beyond the reach of the general reader. What was 
needed was a popular, well-written bistory, prepared by one 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, and brought down to 
the present time. Such a work we have in the volume before 
us. Mr. Ober has not depended wholly upon his reading for 
his material; he spent some time in Mexico, and the work has 
the benefit of personal travel and observation. The text is 
supplemented by a large number of excellent illustrations. 


A CriTIcAL Greek AND ENGLISH CONCORDANCE OF THE 
New |Testament. Prepared by C. F. Hudson, under the 
direction of Horace L. Hastings, editor of The Christian 

American). Revised and completed by Ezra Abbott, D D , 
L.D., professor of New Testament Criticism and Inte 
tation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. To 
which is added Greenfield’s Greek and Latin Lexicon. Bos- 
ton: H. L. Hastings, Scriptural Tract Repository. $2.50. 
The early editions of this very valuable concordance was in 
constant use by the members of both the English and Amer- 
ican committees in the recent Revision of the New Testament; 
and commendations of the book from members of both com- 
mittees, as well as from other scholars of high standing, may 
be found inserted at the end of the book. As an interesting 
fact, it may be mentioned that this volume was the first Greek- 

English Concordance ever prepared in America; and the book 

was never written, but was set up in type by the author’s (Prof, 


Hudson’s) own hands. It connects the Greek text of the New 
Testament with the common English version, and will be 
found a useful help in the critical study of that portion of the 
Bible in the original. The Index is very complete and the 
Appendix of various readings in longer clauses, with the sup- 
plement of the readings of Tischendorf’s eighth edition, which 
vary from those of his seventh edition, and the Greek Lexicon by 
W. Greenfield, in which the various senses of the words are 
distinctly explained in English, and authorized by references 
to passages of Scripture, all combine ‘to make this book of 
great value to every critical student of the New Testament. 


— It is a singular coincidence that at his death Mr. Anthony 
Trollope had just reached the age,—sixty-seven years,—which 
he made the legal limit of life in Britannulo, the fictitious 
colony which was the scene of his strange story, The Fixed 
Period, published two or three months ago in ‘* Harper’s 


Franklin Square Library.” 

Mr. story, Yolande” will be among 
the good things in Harper’s Bazar this year. The story will 
begin in the first issue of the Bazar for the new year. 

he current number of Harper's Weekly contains a portrait 


of the newly-appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. - 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Cambridge.—The class lists of the Cambridge University 
examination attracted unusual attention this year on account 
of the change in the system of examination for honors in 
classsics and mathematics and the recognition accorded to the 
ladies’ class-lists. Under the present arrangement the Mathe- 


matical Tripos is divided into three parts. The published list 
embodies Parts I. and II., the names being arranged in three 
divisions ; viz., Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior Op- 
times. Only those candidates who passed as Wraoglers are 
entitled to compete in Part III., which is held in January, 
1883, when the final list will be published. There were 29 
Wranglers, 38 Senior Optimes, and 49 Junior Optimes. The 
list of female students who obtained honors shows: Wranglers, 
none ; Senior Optimes, 2; from Girton, equal to 31 ; and be- 
tween 37 and 38 respectively; Junior Optimes, none. 

The Classical Tripos list consists of two parts. Each part is 
presented in three classes, and each class includes several 
divisions. The classes and divisions represent degrees of 
merit; the parts result from an arrangement which enables 
the student to take the tripos in two installments, Part II. 
being merely the sequel of Part I. The first part is an exami- 
nation mainly in pure scholarship, but includes such tests in 
classical history and philology as a student who has not made 
those subjects his specialty might reasonably be expected to 
satisfy. The second part consists of five sections, embracing 
Latin and Greek translation and composition, Latin and Greek 
history, philosophy, literature, art; the science of the structure 
of the classical languages, etc. A synopsis of the course of 
reading recommended to students by the Board of Classical 
Studies shows that it is designed to induce a more abstruse 
and profound study of antiquity than has ever before entered 
into the dreams of English university men. The list of those 
who obtained honors in the Classical Tri comprises 79 
names of men of whom two were in Part IL, and 14 names 
of women all in Part I. The number of women is small as 
compared with the men, but it should be remembered that for 
the latter there are 17 Cambridge colleges as against Girton 
and Newnham. The examiners for the Historical Tripos 
publish a list of three female students who have satisfied the 
examiners; the examiners for the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
and for the Moral Scieuce Tripos, one each. A syndicate has 
been appointed to frame regulations for the new degrees of 
Doctor of Science and of Letters. It is feared that the lament- 
able accident which has deprived the University of the services 
of Prof. F. M. Balfour will prove a serious check to the teach- 
ing of Animal Morphology in the University. 

é lists of boards of studies for the first time include the 
separate boards of Physics and Chemistry, and of Biology and 
Geology, as constituted by the new statutes. The Wood- 
wardian professor appears in both boards. The Physiology 
professor not being yet appointed, only appeared in brackets; 
the same is the case with the Professor of Pathology in the 
Board of Medical Studies. The professors of Physiology, Path- 
ology, and Mental Philosophy and Logic are to be appointed 
in such order as the University may think fit, as soon as suf- 
ficient funds can be provided conveniently for the purpose 
from the common University fund, or from other sources. 
The professors of Physiology and of Pathology are not to 
undertake the private practice of medicine or surgery. The 
stipends are fixed at £800 for these two professors, and £700 
for the Professor of Menta! Philosophy. The lectures on the 
General Principles of Chemistry will be given by Prof. Livering. 


Ozford.—During Michaelmas term (Oct. 10 to Dee. 17), there 
was offered two scholarships for proficiency in Natural 
Science. At Balliol there will be an election to a scholarship 
on the foundation of Miss Hannah Brakenbury “for the 
encouragement of the study of Natural Science,’”’ worth £80 
ayear. The Duke of Bedford has also given £5,000 ($25,000) 
for the endowment of a lectureship in Physical Science at 
Balliol College. 

London University.—The pass lists of the recent exami- 
nations have been published. The intermediate examination 
in Science, first division, presents 26 names, of which 3 are 
women; second division, 15 names, sex not spacified. The 
preliminary scientific (M. B.) examipation, first division, pre- 
sents 55 names, 2 of women; second, 65 names. The interme- 
diate examination in Arts, first division, presents 92 names, 
17 of women; second division, 114 names. 

The movements for the higher education of women are ex- 
tending and gaining power; but the results, as indicated by the 
various university examinations, do not threaten any serious 
disturbance to society. The prospects of the new college for 
women, to be created as a department of King’s College, but 
locally distinct from the others, are very encouraging. A lady 
has given £10,000 ($50,000) as the of af 

new enterprise. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is very valuable for professional men. It supplies the phos- 
phates which are always lost by severe mental labor. 


Educators in Council. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIAT’N. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT BOSTON. 


The thirty-eight annual meeting of the Mass. State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. was called to order at the High School Building, 
Boston, Thursday evening, Dec. 28; Larkin Duaton in the chair. 


History of the Association. 

It may not be generally known that for over a quarter of a 
century this Assoc. has been a live force in the State, and has 
called together, either as speakers or as active members, such 
men as Prof. Agassiz, Governors Banks, Andrew, Washbarn, 
and Long, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Prof. Charles W. Eliot, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and many other distinguished 
promoters and workers in education. Its origin may be traced 
to a circular issued by the Essex County Teachers’ Assoc., 
dated Salem, Nov. 3, 1845, calling for a convention of practical 
teachers to organize a State Assoc. of teachers. This was 
signed by C. Northend, D. Galloup, R. 8. Howard, E. S. 
Stearns, and R. Putman. In accordance with the invitation a 
number of teachers from various parts of the State met in 
Salem, Nov. 24, 1845, and the convention was organized with 
the choice of O. Carlton of Salem as Prest. and S. Swan of Bos- 
ton asSec. An act of incorporation was granted to the assoc. in 
1846,giving power to hold real and personal estate to the amount 
of $20,000, to be devoted exclusively to the promotion of the 
interests of education and ,the improvement of the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. A noteworthy incident occurred at the meet- 
ing in 1871. When the Com. on Nominations made their re- 
port, several gentlemen who had been nominated withdrew 
their names in order that the ladies of the association might 
be represented in the Board of Directors for the first time in 
the history of the Assoc. Accordingly Miss S. J. Baker, Miss J. 
H. Stickney, and Miss A. H. Pitman, of Boston were chosen 
Vice Prests. and Miss M. W. Turner of Boston, and Miss M. 
F. Pierce of Cambridge, as Councillors; but it was not till the 
annual meeting in 1876 that an amendment was adopted strik- 
ing out the word * male” wherever it occurred in the constitu- 
tion, thus admitting ladies to equal membership in all respects. 


First Day. 


At the opening of the session the Sec., Mr. Ray Green 
Hauling of Fitchburg, read the following dispatches which had 


been received: 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Dec. 28, 1882. 


To the Mass. State Teachers’ Assoc. : 
Three hundred teachers send greeting to their co-workers of the Bay 


State, and extend the right hand of 
EWTON D. DouGH 


Sr. PAUL, Minn., Dec. 28, 1882, 
To the President of the Mass. Teachers’ Assoc., Boston: 

Four hundred teachers of the North Star State, in arnual convention 
assembled, extend cordial greeting to their co-laborers in Massachusetts. 

A. M. WELLS, Sec. IRVIN SHEPARD, Prest. 

TOPEKA, Kas., Dec, 28, 1882. 
State Teachers’ Association, Massachusetts : 

The four bundred teachers of Kansas, in annual convention assembled, 
send i, to their fellow-teachers of Mass. Our common work is a 
grand one. May success crown our efforts. 

Henry C. Forp, Sec. T. FAIRCHILD, Prest. 


Mr. Marshall’s Lecture. 


Wm. I. Marshall, of Fitchburg, Mass., the well-known lect- 
urer on Yellowstone National Park, Gold Mines and Gold Min- 
ing, Colorado, California, Utah, and the Mormon Question, 
and other far western scenery, industries, and life, opened the 
public meeting of the Assoc., before a large audience, with a 
splendidly illustrated and exceedingly interesting and instruct- 
ive lecture on ** Yosemite Valley and the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia.”” The views, both plain and colored, were equal in 
beauty to any ever shown upon a screen, and the graphic and 
entertaining descriptions accompanying them held the undi- 
vided attention of the audience to the close, and many de- 
clared that they should never be contented hereafter till they 
had visited Sierra’s enchanted valley, and wandered among 
the gigantic trees, whose amazing height and enormous bulk 
are fitting vegetable accompaniments to the unrivaled sublim- 
ity and grandeur of the Yosemite Valley, with its cliffs and 
domes of gray granite rising sheer above its lovely meadows 
and crystal streams and beautiful groves, from 2, to 5,000 
feet, and with numerous cataracts leaping over them into the 
valley, — cataracts 350, 700, 900, and even 2,600 feet of dizzy 
height. The beauty, as well as the sublimity of the Yosemite, 
were shown by many exquisitely colored views of foliage, mir- 
ror views of cliffs, and winter views of trees, cliffs, and cata- 
racts. Among the finest views were mirror views of El Capi- 
tan, The South Dome, Three Brothers, and Mt. Watkins, 
summer and winter views of Yosemite Falls, Glacier Point, 
moonlight views of Bridal Veil and Nevada Falis, and Spirit 
Lands (a view down the valley), and the crimson snow plant, 
the sugar-pine with its immense cones twelve to eighteen inches 
long, the whole concluding with a view of a four-horse wagon 
driving through the base of the still living Big Tree Wawona, 
which has still more wood left on each side of the road than 
was cut out to make the road. We have the promise from Mr. 
Marshall of articles for Taz JouRNAL descriptive of the Big 
Trees, the Yosemite Valley, the Arid Region, and other inter- 
esting portions of the far West. 

Bands of Mercy. 

Dr. Geo. T. Angi, of the’ Socciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, made a plea on behalf of the new work of 
the society, the Bands of Mercy, and explained their purpose 
and formation for promoting a spirit of kindness among 
young and a regard for the feelings of all creatures. He 
out = Germany, Great Britian, Russia, 
and other countries in Europe there is a of train- 
ing of children in kindness to dumb A tama 


Szconp Day—Fripay MorNINe. 


The second day’s session was opened with prayer by Homer 
President Danton announced the following com- 
mittees: 


On Nominations — A, P. Marble of Worcester Co., A. P. 
Stone of Hampden Co,, J. 8. (Barrell of Franklin Co., J. F. 
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Blackinton of Bershire Co., D. B. Hagar of Essex Co., M. G. 
Daniell of Norfolk Co., C. 8. Morse of Bristol Co., W. W. 
Waterman of Plymouth Co., Francis Cogeswell of Barnstable 
Co., J. D. Miller of Nantucket Co., W. E. Eaton of Suffolk 
Co., H. H. Ballard of Hampshire Co., and C. G. Clark of Mid- 
diesex Co. 

On Resolutions — Edward Southworth of Quincy, Eli A. 
Hubbard of Springfield, Elbridge Smith of Dorchester. 

On Necrology—N. T. Alien, G. A. Walton, and D. B. Hagar. 


Drawing. 

The first exercise was a talk on “ Illustrative Drawing’ by 
Migs W. Bertha Hintz of the Boston Normal School. Is was 
made very instructive and interesting by numerous -practical 
illustrations quickly sketched upon the blackboard by the 
speaker. Her aim was to show how valuable a help thc black- 
board may become in natural science, by enabling the teacher 
to present to a class the characteristics of each type under con- 
sideration. The beak or claws of a bird, the head of a fish, 
the structure of a leaf, and the anatomy of a plant could be 
easily presented to pupils in a very easy and satisfactory 
manner. 


The High School in our System of Education. 


Mr. John O. Norris, master of the East Boston High School, 
discussed this subject in a vigorous and able paper. He said 
that some men who ¢all themselves ‘‘ self-made,’’ and thus re- 
lieve the Creator of a great responsibilily,—not such men as Henry Wil- 
son or Abraham Lincoin, but those who have grown rich but remained 
pee Re we men sometimes object to the high schools. There are 

hers who claim that the children of the rer classes are not, as a rule, 
able to enjoy the advantages of a high-school education; but itis not true 
that the poorer classes are obliged to support the achools for the benefit of 
the rich. Some claim that the man of property should not be required to 
aid in supporting a high school when he has no children to educate in the 
school. This view would only be entitled to consideration if the schools were 
of no benefit to the public. It would be no more unreasonable for a man 
to object to the street lights or police, or to insane asylums and reforma- 
tory institations, because no member of his family is confined there. Some 
declare that the present school system is defective; that the schools are so 
loaded with a little of everything that before he reaches the end of the 
course the pupil is obliged to leave the school and go out to labor. Others 
maintain that the present =a is an improvement over the past. Now, 
the men and women of to-day,—those who are grappling with the great 

uestions of life,—were educated under the system of the past; and, if 
the children of to-day are being trained in schools which good authorities 
believe to be better, is it fair to condemn the system until the results have 
been determined? The system of education in Boston should be a unit; 
there should be as close connectionjbetween the = school and the gram- 
mar school as there is between the grammar and the primary schools. At 
present the end of the grammar-school course is a way-station, and only 
one-half cf those who complete the grammar -school course go on to 
the high school, and, consequently, many studies have been introdaced 
into the grammar school which should not be there. It would be better 
to make the entire course a unit, and have no break between the primary 
and the high school, not consideri):. the grammar school as in any sense a 
finishing school. Statistics show that in the smaller cities and the towns 
that support a high school, the attendance is larger in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants than it isin the city: showing that where the people 
go to yamyay | and make the apecopriatons for the schools, more in 
terest istaken in them. The population to each pupil in the high schools 
in the towns and cities of Mass. vary from 30 to 200 persons. fn Boston 
the ratio is one pupil to 180 persons. The speaker urged the teachers of 
mmar schools to do all that they can to induce their pest to go to the 
igh school. He illustrated this point by the inflaence of Joshua Bates, 
Mr. Danton, and others in securing an increased attendance on high 
echools from thier schools while masters of grammar schools, and attrib- 
uted the decrease in high school attendance in Mass. in part to the inat- 
tention of teachers to this important part of their work. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of Concord, in the discussion of this topic, 
remarked that the statements of the opponents of the high 
school were exceedingly strong. What is the cause of this op- 
position ? Is there an upper crust forming, with a hostility to 
the lower crust ? Is a new adjustment being made on an aris- 
tocratic basis ? There is no hope of success for such as desire 
it. The fact is, that a readjustment of vocations is becoming 
more necessary every year. ILatellect is getting control of nat- 
ure, machines are substituted for labor, complex for simple 
machinery; hence the laborer must learn to be a contsoller of 
machines, must gain directive power by increased education. 
This is true in Europe even more than in America. The end 
must be universal education, which means universal democ- 
racy, — the pyramid upon its base, not upon its apex as under 
amonarchy. The high school is the place for the masses to 
gain this directive power, to enable the children to see princi- 
ples beneath facts. This is done somewhat in primary and 

mar schools, but more in the high schools, and most of 
all in the colleges. The class educated in the colleges is found 
in opposition to the high schools, and in some measure to 
public schools in general, because the high school is turning 
more to the work of creating directive power than to fitting for 
college. The colleges favor private fitting-schools, therefore. 
Why do the high schools fit for college less than formerly ? 
Because the managers of the school system, seeing that science 
means conquest over nature, insist on scientific information 
studies more than disciplinary studies in the common schools. 
Colleges want the former largely kept out of their fitting 
schools and delayed till college years. The remedy is for the 
high schools to send more pupils to college who shall in a few 
s lead the colleges to change their plan of preparation. 
e high schools should also increase the disciplinary studies 
by making Latin obligatory the first two years. 


The Duties of School Committees. 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, in opening, said that in this Com- 
monwealth the schools are in the hands of the people. The 
State has, to a certain extent, taken charge of the schools; but 
the State is the people themselves, and the laws which restrain 
the people are self-imposed, and the people are simply obeying 
their own acts and resolves. Early in her history Massachu- 
setts laid the foundation of her prosperity by the establishment 
of free education, and, as a result, has become the best and 
most prosperous free State in the world. The duties of school 
committees are fixed in a general way by the statutes, but care 
and intelligence are required for the execution of those duties. 
The committees are to decide upon the number and size of 
schools; to provide and keep in order suitable buildings for the 
use of the schools; to select good teachers, — taking into con- 
sideration their physical and mental fitness, their efficiency in 
controlling those placed under them, and in teaching; to ar- 
range a course of studies, and the important duty of determin- 
ing the methods and means to be employed in teaching. It is 
well known that in all countries the schools are good when the 
superintendence is good, and poor when the superintendence 
is poor. The members of the committee cannot afford to neg- 
lect their private business for the schools, but in most of the 
cities supervisors are employed. The vital question in the 
rural communities is, How can the work of proper supervis- 
fon be secured without making the burden of expense too 
heavy to be borne? This Mr. Dickinson believes can be 
done by a system of local or district supervision, under the 
direction of the State Board of Ed. 


Discussion. 


Mr. George I. Aldrich, supt. of schools for Canton and Mil- 
ton, said that it was an important duty of members of the 


‘|should be reviews, with more comprehensive questioning and 


school board to keep public opinion alive to the need of mak- 
ing proper provision for the schools, the maintenance of high 
schools, and all things promotive of their interests. The 
model supt. does not fancy that he knows everything about 
school management, and, while independent, is always ready 
to take suggestions and improvements. In case of a conflict 
of opinion between the school supervisors with regard to a 
proposed improvement, the remedy is to detect where the fault 
is, and to require a change of officials. 

The Rev. Mr. Timmins, of England, honorary secretary of 
the Amer. Bands of Mercy, called the attention of the Assoc. 
to the subject of establishing the Bands of Mercy which had 
previously been introduced by Dr. Angell, and warmly urged 
the promotion of the Bands and the training of the hearts of 
the children in kindness. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION. 


The High-school Section was opened by the president, Mr. F 
A. Waterhouse, of the English High School, Boston. Mr. L. R. 
Williston, supervisor, Boston, gave an address on the topic, 


How to Study English Literature. 


He said that this study was a comparative innovation, scarcely 
yet established, in fact. Great credit is due to Harvard Coll. 
for compelling the study of this branch and by improved 
methode. Want of proper text-books had hindered proper 
study. Hence arose compendiums like Cleveland’s, and man- 
uals like Shaw’s. The first method was historical, but this 
has not proved successful. Scholars of the high-school age are 
not ripe enough to study the philosophy of English literature, 
and have not material on which to form an opinion except at 
second-hand. Hence, not meeting the authors themselves, 
they do not become moulded,—informed,—by them. Later, 
Marsh's Method of Philological Study, Dr. Taylor’s book on 
Classical Study, and Craik’s English of Shakespeare turned 
the minds of teachers toward minute questioning on verbal 
criticism; but the literature is a different thing from the lan- 
guage, and is far higher in importance, The best books should 
introduce us to the best thoughts of the best men. Right read 
ing will stimulate the best thoughts and feelings in our nature. 
Character is moulded only by converse with character. The 
thought of the author should therefore be the central idea of 
the teaching. Other matters should be secondary. The 
method should be twofold,—by reading and oral comment, and 
by written work. The skillful teacher should use due propor- 
tion in his work. First should come a reading of the work 
mainly by the teacher, with frequent questions, so as to draw 
out the thought of the author from the pupils. Then there 
should be an abundance cf written work, paraphrases and 
essays, the teacher setting a model for the pupils. Later there 


essays, and the pee to memory of short quotations. 
The result of all should be that the pupils learn to love English 
literature, and retain a pleasant memory of the authors already 


Discussion. 

Mr. Anderson of the English High School, Boston, empha- 
sized the views of the speaker, that the true method should be 
to study the thought, so that the pupil should be enabled to 
read, as it were, the thought of the author at sight. He ques- 
tioned the wisdom of basing literature lessons on the works of 
the greatest thinkers. Their thoughts were often too subtle 
for the immature mind; better an author who talks to the com- 
mon ‘people, even if some would class him as a second-rate 
— he grea. need is sure work and grasp of common 

ought. 

Mr. J. W. Macdonald, of Stoneham, advocated the cultiva- 
tion of true literary taste as the main object. Character would 
come as a necessary reflex action. He would have the pupils 
commit to memory all the choice extracts they will, but they 
must be abstracts of their own selection. e favored oral 
rather than written reviews, especially writing that cannot be 
examined and corrected. His = was to have the pupils 
write a very brief history of the literature based on the lesson, 
which each pupil eventually made into a book. 

Mr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Providence, after referring to the 
old masters in this department, instanced the good effects of 
this study of pure literature upon character. He advocated, 
when feasible, the Cincinnati plan of reading a selection from 
an author at the opening of each session, and then leaving the 
pupils to a few moments of reflection,—the next best thing to 
the excluded Bible. As to written reviews, the speaker thought 
they insured more precise study. 


Greek Literature. 


Prof. John Williams White, of Harvard Univ., read an 
admirable paper upon ‘“‘ The Realistic Side of Greek Liter- 
ature.’’ It is the boast of the Germans, he said, that they are 
today the main depositories of that accumulated knowledge of 
the ancient world which has been growing steadily for five 
centuries. After the long night of the Middle Ages the day 
dawned in Italy. The period of the revival of learning was 
characterized by enthusiastic admiration for the literatures of 
Greece and Rome, the collection of MSS. and their multiplica- 
tion, and the foundation of great libraries. In the 16th cen- 
tury France became the field of the largest study of the classics, 
and attention was now devoted mainly to antiquities. Then 
followed in the next century the critical school of the English 
and Dutch, to be succeeded toward the end of the 18th century 
by the period of the leadership of the Germans, rightly called 
the encyclopedic. Do teachers of the classics appreciate how 
rich and varied the knowledge of the ancient world is which 
has been gathered during these 500 years? In considering the 
work of any ancient author there are two main directions of 
study: first, the grammatical and rhetorical; second, the real- 
istic. The latter cannot be adequately pursued without a large 
and positive knowledge of antiquities, public, private, and re- 
ligious; of political history, of the history of literature, of 
biography, of mythology, and of geography. The teacher of 
classics certainly should possess such knowledge; and its acqui- 
sition is easy to the man who is willing to work. The collec- 
tion of the information derivable from manuscripts, inscrip- 
tions, works of art, and coins, has been the work of five cen- 
turies, The results are to-day within easy reach in printed 
books. [A list of necessary books was here given; see page 7 
of Tae JOURNAL. | 

Passiog the college, and considering now only the case of the 
secondaary schools, those that fit boys and girls for college, 
the question arises, To what extent, what plan, and with what 
pur, should the teacher endeavor to make his pupils ac- 
quainted with the facts of ancient life touched upon in the 
books which they are reading ? But in the first place, this is 
not the most important thing to be done, During the first 
two years of a pupil’s study of Greek, the main object should 


be to teach him his grammar, to teach him a vocabulary, and 
to teach him to use these two practically, so that he shall ac- 
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quire power to read ee: The realistic side of the 
author must be preseated during this time, incidentally, but it 
should be presented, and with system. The teacher should 
collect his facts from the whole work read beforehand, and 
bring each fact in at its appropriate place with clear, though 
brief, statement. The object is double; not only to begin to 
lay early the foundations of that knowledge without which a 
proper appreciation of the ancient Greek world is not possibie, 
but also to arouse in young pupils, even more than those that 
are more advanced, that interest, for which such study as this 
is a perfect means, that will carry them bravely through the 
laborious period of their acquisition of the language. 


Discussion, 


Mr. W.C. Collar, of Boston, expressed his admiration for 
the paper, and mentioned the difficulty on the part of many 
teachers of getting the material and the books for such illus- . 
trative teaching, and of finding the time to acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge. 

On motion of Mr. Collar, the section voted that Prof. White 
be requested to furnish a copy of his paper to the Assoc. for 
publication. 


German. 

Mr. R. E. Babson, of the English High School, Boston, next 
gave a short talk, assisted by a class from the school, illustra- 
tive of the method pursued by him in teaching to read German 
at sight. First, a short piece of easy German narrative prose 
iscommitted to memory. This is made the basis of a rapid 
sketch of the inflections of adjectives, nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs. The pupil is next taught the significance of the se;- 
arable and inseparable prefixes of verbs. Then the corres- 
pondences resulting from Grimm’s law of the mutation of 
consonants are explained, and the pupil is trained to seek in 
every German root a related English one. Now the signifi- 
cance of the various oo and suffixes, and of internal 
changes in the root itself, is explained, and the pupil is trained 
to build up other words from a given root. All that then re- 
mains to be done is the acquisition of new roots, and the build- 
ing of words upon them. 


THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION. 


Mr. C, C. Woodman, of Worcester, presided in the gram- 


mar-school section. 
History. 

Miss Mary D. Sheldon, of the State Neamal School, Oswego, 
N. Y., read the first paper; topic, ‘‘ Can History be Taught as a 
Natural Science ?’’ Citizen-training is a necessity, she said. 
Those studies are best for the purpose which deal with reality. 
Natural science claims to teach pupils to see, to weigh evidence, 
to judge for themselves. History oan be taught by the same 
method, and its subject-matter is more important ; first, choose 
its scientific matter, then use the method of the laboratory. 
Take for your material the State as a developing organization, 
—not all States, but the Aryan communities which form a part 
of the history of humanity. For your method, deal with real- 
ities, as in science. Deal with what men have done, made, 
and said; among these, choose typical facts that reveal laws. 
Insist on pupils dealing with these facts for themselves. Show 
them pictures of a mediwval castle and a modern country 
house, and ask them why the difference. Give them the act- 
ual constitution of a guild, and ask them its objects. Let them 
find their own opinions from contact with the actual realities, 
works of art, constructions, creeds, and acts. Miss Sheldon 
gave a practical illustration of the method she was advocating, 
taking, as a basis, an old constitution of Berwlck-on-Tweed, 
and certain of her auditors drawing conclusions from the 
statements made by her. Her purpose, she said, was to show 
by these means the object of the guild which sprang up in the 
Middle Ages and led on to the modern world by dignifying 
labor, and freeing the common people from the tyranny of the 


nobles. 
Discussion, 


Mr. Woodman remarked that the question is, how young 
children may be led up to the use of this method; it is evident 
that their instruction must be commenced at an early age. 

Miss Alling, principal of the Whittemore Primary School, 
Boston, stated that children at six years of age notice the dif- 
ference in the shapes of maps; that after they have learned 
something of geography, any entertaining story based on his- 
pd facts is of use in leading them up to the systematic study 
of history. 

Mr. Woodman added that pictorial literature and patriotic 
songs will do much toward exciting the interest of the child. 

In answer to a question Miss Sheldon replied that she had 
no doubt stories may be of use in the lower schools, in which, 
however, she had never taught. Biography has a large influ- 
ence, she said, on the moral nature of the child; for instance, 
some of the facts about the life of Julius Cesar, or the story 
of Socrates, taken in their public character. She would not 
limit her illustration to any partieular time or country. 

Mr. Woodman said that he had been surprised, recently, to 
learn that in one of the primary schools coming under his su- 

rvision the children could tell many of the reasons for the 

ormation of the Constitution of the United States. He had 
found historical narratives of value; indeed, that they are most 
most attractive to children. 

James A. Page, master of the Dwight School, Boston, said 
that the child naturally asks of a man, Who was he ? what did 
he do? where did he doit? Therefore biography seemed to 
him the correct way of teaching history. 

Mr. H. C. Hardon, master of the Shurtleff School, asked if 
the best methods of teaching in use here are out of the line of 
natural science, and is that outlined by Miss Sheldon in the 
line of that science. 

Miss Sheldon replied that in any other method than that set 
forth in the paper, the text-book or the teacher had always 
been between here and the thing sought. 

Mr. Woodman concluded the discussion with the remark, 
that if the minds of teachers of history have been aroused the 
object sought has been reached. 


Geography. 

Mr. J. Chauncy Lyford, of the Lamartine Street School, 
Worcester, read a paper on “ raphy and Incidental Les- 
sons.””’ His pupils, he said, are children of laboring people, 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. Geography in his teach- 
ing was not so much the accumulation of facts as a species of 
mental training, designed to temper the understanding and 
give vivacity to the intellect. There are many good ways of 
teaching it, and to be successful in the highest degree one must 
use them all in turn. Having in view a definite result, we 
must reach it by variety of method. This study must be made 
as difficult as any in school. The course of stady should not 
hamper the teachirg. Each instructor should make a littie 
geography for his own use. In teaching anew subject, present 
the topics in a logical order,—position, climate, vegetation, 
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people, occupation, production, commerce, etc. In the inci- 
dental lessons carry out more in detail such subjects as are 
suggestive and worth following; e.g., rain, heat, eclipses, great 
routes of travel, the overflow of the Nile, the Colosseum and 
artesian wells. Make much use of drawivg, by teacher and 
echolar,—not fine pictures, but rough diagrains done quickly. 
For examinations give the pupils outline-maps, having them 
write the names of places; each pupil should answer all the 
questions, spell correctly, and write with care. Geography 
may be made to help the language-lessons. Read to the school 
from interesting books, letting them take down on slates catch- 
words designated; then have them write out what they re- 
member. Create a variety of impressions, then the pictures 
will become distinct. Colored sketches, pictures from the pa- 
pers, experiments, natural objects, postage-stamp collections, 
scrap-book collections, — all should be used. The moulding- 
board is less usefal than the blackboard. The solar microscope 
is very helpful 
he uses forty-five minutes each school-day; the time given to 
incidental lessons is additional and is irregular. 


Discussion. 


Mr. C B. Haynes, of Worcester, said that Mr. Lyford’s suc- 
cess in teaching geography consists in his ability to do so much 
with the meaus at his command. He commended the inci- 
dental lessons, saying that they tend to make scholars thinkers 
as well as relieving them from the weight 

routine. 


Gen. Carrington, U. S. A., said that geography is the funda- 
mental science of the causes that have led to all the contro- 
versies of nations. In support of this point he reviewed briefly 
the lines of operation on which the wars of the Revolution and 
of the Rebellion were conducted.; 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


The Primary Section met at 2 p. m., in the large hall of the 
English High School; Mr. William H. Lambert, Supt. of 
Schools, Maiden, presiding. Miss Edithe Wiggin, of Malden, 
read a paper on 

Lessons on Objects, 

which was an able, practical discussion of the subject. These 
lessons have a conspicuous place in the primary schools of 
this age. Primary teachers, many of them, profess to give 
such lessons, but it is nevertheless true that no department of 
ar instruction is so poorly comprehended or so cordially 

isliked. The schools are few in which object-lessons, prop- 
erly so called, have an existence except upon the printed pages 
of the “course of study.’”’ Could the number of schouls in 
Massachusetts which incorporate into their working plan any 
orderly methodical scheme of object-lessons be known, those 
having the schools in charge would certainly feel that one of 
the two things should be done,—either have such lessons 
systematicaliy given, or remove them from their normal place 
in the course. Yet their importance and value are unques- 
tioned by progressive educators. In theory they are highly es- 
teemed by teachers, but in practice they are largely a dead 
letter. Any topic poorly understood will be poorly taught. 
The teacher must comprehend the aim, and reflect upon every 
step of a process, before she can hope to do original work in 
any department of instruction. The indolent teacher will 
naturally shrink from object-teaching. A lack of comprehen- 
sion will stifle all good work. Objective-teaching and object- 
lessons must not be confused. Object-teaching is a broad term 
for all use of material illustrations. An object-lesson has a 
two-fold aim,—to impart instruction, and to furnish mental 
discipline. The elements of all the principal sciences can be 
well taught in this way. Proceed from the known to the un- 
known, from the concrete to the abstract, from the particular 
to the general, and from the simple to the difficult. The 
preparation of an object-lesson involves more labor than that 
of any other. Great attention should be given to the correct 
use of language. The imagination can be well developed by 
object-lessons. A great amount of useful know! will be 
acquired in a pleasant way if this instruction carried 
through the grammar school course. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Martin, Agent of the Mass. Board of Education, thought 
the great fault of our schools was the lack of mental activity; 
this was especially true of the boys. They need to deal with 
concrete things In the schools as they do in their outside life. 
Every lesson in the primary school should be an object-lesson. 
The principal work is to teach language, and so on in the higher 
grades the same principle should be followed; first, ideas, and 
then their proper expression in correct language. The ideas 
should be received from the objects themselves, and each step 
should have reference io the work that is to follow in the 
higher grades. Object-lessons should be systematic,—anything 
different is worse than no attempt to introduce objective teach- 
ing. Children should have something to look at, and then be 
trained how to observe and investigate. An object-lesson 
without the object itself had better be omitted altogether. 
There is a distinction between object-lessons and picture-les- 
sons. 

Numbers. 

The second pa was on ** The Four-Process Method of 
Teaching Numbers,” by G. C. Fisher, supt. of schools in 
Weymouth, which was illustrated by Miss Nellie H. Barden of 
Dedham with a class of chjidren. The object of the dual pre. 
sentation of the subject was to show that, while teachers may 
differ as to details, they do not differ as to principles as much 
as may be sn 4 he speaker drew two pictures, — ruts 
and radicalism. The former showed the Geadenstamne of the 
old one process method, and the latter the disadvantages of the 
Grubé or four-process method, if carried too far. The speaker’s 
efforts were directed to outlining a course of study in primary 
arithmetic which should, as he said, be a combination of the 
old-fashioned and the new-fangled, —usually the best combin- 
ation. While the old method was nearly all work with little 
or no play, and made J sck a stiff joined mathematician, the 
new methods, lacking the iron of difficulty, are calculated to 
make Jack a boity toily fiuger-snapper. 


Miss Barden, with a class of pupils belonging to the second 
year of schoo!l-life, illustrated four exercises, as follows: First, 
a fandamental exercise with the blocks to bring out the mean- 

of the signs; second, an exercise in making up problems 
ted to solution, — outlines prepared by the teacher; third, 

a “filling out”’ exercise for further investing the tables with 
life and interest; fourth, regular old fashioned drill in the 
fundamental processes, adding, subtracting, etc. Speaker and 
illastrator bent their energies to the work of showing, in a 
ical way, how to merge snecessfully the old and the new. 

t was thought best to have two towns represented, for the 
purpose of wing that, while educators may differ as to 
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schools, they do not differ as to principles so much as may be 
popularly sugpeeed. The exercises were listened to with the 
deepest attention, and the large audience was held with grow- 
ing interest to the close. 


The Kindergarten. 


The concluding paper was given by Miss Lucy Wheelock of 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston, who read a paper on The Kin- 
dergarten in its Relation to the Primary School.” Froebel’s 
‘fundamental thought, in developing this system of education, was, 
“ Everything is unity: everything rests in, proceeds from, strives for, 
leads and returns to unity.” The path up the steep hill of knowledge 
must be a continuous one; there must be no chasms for the tender feet 
to leap, no precipices for them to scale. The kindergarten forms the first 
stage of this long journey. How can the next one, to the 7 school, 
be made easy for the little travelers and their guides? There is a great 
gulf which cannot be bridged over until school teachers catch the spirit of 
Froebel’s system, and learu, like him how to make “ children their profes- 
sors” Itisnot possible for the school to receive properly the youthfal 
raduate from a kindergarten until the teacher understands exactly what 
bas been attempted for him, and is willing to lead him on in the same 
path, toward the same goal, ia thesame spirit. This idea of edacation did 
not begin with Froebel. It has been the foundation stone of all educa- 
tional reforms from the time of Plato. “ We learn by doing,” is the 
motto of the kindergarten. It was not intended to transplant the tender 
flower of the child-garten to the more confined atmosphere of the school- 
room. An interme iiate class was intended, whose limit should reach to 
the border-land of the school in its range of sabjects. That is an impos 
sibility at present, and we must do the best we can with what we have. 

The choicest fruit of the kindergarten is the entire happiness of the little 
recipients of its benefits. Could the same thing be said of the majority of 
schools? The torture which nervous children undergo from being con- 
tinvally reminded that they are “ out of order,” cannot be expressed too 
strongly. The child's natural business is to play. Ifa little of this ele- 
ment could be introdaced iuto the primary school, the results would be 
decidedly to the happiness and advaot«ge of the children. In St. Louisa 
class of children, during their last p= in the kindergarten, performed 
the entire work of the first year of the primary schoo! in fifty hours. Miss 
Wheeiock gave in detail many of the exercises of the kindergartens that 
produce the best results, atter which she said: These littie things would 
entirely change the atmosphere of the school room. The real difference 
between the kindergarten and the schoo! room is in the spirit, not in the 
methods. In the one, the order is made by the children themselves; in 
the other, it is made by the teachers. It has been shown h.w the unity of 
the day's work may be maintained. The primary school must demand 
less solid work, an ve freedom and opportunity for the harmonious, 
happy development of all the faculties 

sa Wneeiock’s paper was an able, ingenious attempt to reconcile ex- 
isting differences between kindergarten and primary schools. She carried 
> sympathy of her audience with her, who applauded her warmly at the 


ose. 

The discussion was opened by Miss Garland, of Boston, and 
continued by Miss Weston, Dr. Dunton, and D B. Hagar of 
Salem, all of whom endorsed Miss Wheelock’s paper, and plead 
for acloser sympathy among primary teachers with the spirit 
of the kindergarten methods, At 5.10 adjurned. 


The Evening Lecture. 


The Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Providence, was the 
only speaker of the evening, and his topic was, “* What Place, 
if any, is Religion Entitled to in our System of Public Educa- 
tion?”’ A text was found in Herbert Spencer’s saying that 
& part can be understood only through its relation to the uni- 
versal, and this position was applied to the relation of the 
school to society. The school is but a small section of national 
life, said Dr. Behrends, and has its definite work. It must not 
interfere in domestic, industrial, litical, or ecclesiastical 
matters. But it must not be pres to isolation, much less to 
hostility. Dr. Behrends’s general position, was that while re- 
ligious teaching is not the business of the public schools, the 
school is false to life, and therefore false to itself, if it be per- 
vaded with the spirit of indifference or hostility to religion. 
The main part of the discourse was occupied in affirming the 
duty of recognizing religion in the public schools on grounds 
of historical worth, of patriotism, and of morals. In copclu- 
sion, he spoke, and with warmth, of the worth of the Bible asa 
teacher of the magnitude of humap history, and the comparative 
littieness of individual man, of its literary supremacy, and of 
its moral power. He would not go so far as to give particular 
sectarian instruction, but the truths of God, the soul, and the 
Bible demand full recognition in the schools. He hoped the 
Bible would always be read in the public schools, the Lord’s 
Prayer repeated, and morality enforced on the ground of Di- 
vine authority and sanction. 

[This paper was reported in Tae JOURNAL proceedings of 
the American Lost. of Instr., at Saratoga, N. Y., and is pub- 
lished in full in the annual Proceedings of the Lastitute.] 


Tarrp Day. — SATURDAY MoRrNING. 


On the reassembling of the Assoc., the Nominating Com. 
reported the following list of officers for the ensuing year, who 
were unanimously elected: 


Prest.—C. P. Rugg, of New Bedford. 

Vice-Prests. — N. T. Allen, J. S. Barrell, H, C. Hardon, 
W.C. Collar, E. A. Hubbard, W. W. Waterman, M. Grant 
Daniell, J. G. Scott, E. B. Woodward, E. H. Russeli, F. Cogs- 
well, J. L Brewster, U. F. King, W. E. Eaton. 

Recording Sec. ~ Ray Greene Huling. 

Aasist. Recording Secs.—W. H. Bartlett and Allen F. Wood. 

Corresponding Sec.—E. L. Sargent. 

Treas.—A. Bunker. 

Councillors—D. B. Hagar, J. W. Dickinson, C. G. Clark, 
B. Groce, A. P. Stone, A. P. Marble, A. G. Boyden, W. F. 
Bradbury, J. F. Biackinton, J. W. Allard, John D. Philbrick, 
L. Dunton. 

The usual resolutions were then passed. 


What is Education ? 


Prin. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, read a paper on this topic. 
He said: The education of a man prepares him for his duties 
as an individual, asa member of the family, the community, 
and of the race. Education embraces in Its scope all human 
relations and obligations, all the possibilities of haman activity. Itis the 
provuct of the combined influence of the family, the school, the church, 
aud the State. It in turn determines the quality of domestic, social, relig- 
fous and public life. A sound theory is the guide of successful practice in 
education, as in me ee department of human effort. Theory is de- 
pendent upon p , and they are not opposed, but are complements 
of each . The theory of education iociades a clear apprehension 
of the end to be sought in education, and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the means of attaining thisead. The practice includes the skill- 
fal use of these means in the accomplishment of this end. The question 
before us is fundamental and permanent, and can be answered intelli- 
uently only by the study of the natare of the human being to as-ertain 
what he is, to what end he should live, and the means of atta ning this end. 

W bat is the human being to be edacated? He isa rson, not athing,— 
& free, self-acting, immortal being, not a machine. He has a physical aud 
rational nature. His body is the mediam for the communication of 
thought and feeling, the instrament of the will. A sound body is the 
condition for a sound mind. The highest fact of man's natare is that 
he is endowed with that ratioval life which allies him to the Infinite 
mind, and gives him wer, when he has gained command of him- 
self, to comprehend control all thatis before him. The mind can 

Judge, and reéason,—nove 

orough training of all the intellectual powers is indispensable to 
the proper growth of the wan. The sensibilities need careful Cultivation, 
since by them the will is influenced in its action, either in accordance 
with or in opposition to conscience, and, according as man chooses, so be- 
comes his moral character. The conditions for activity of intellect are 


the presence of powerful objects of thought. The products of it are 


ectval skill. The resnit of the cultivation of the sen- 
Paks og ee to choice, and of the will,—choice with the 
roduct of the cultivation of all the powers 

is habit. 


Seco him- 
d should he live? He is by nature an end to 
self. tpt Aye harmonious development of all his powers is the 


end toward which he should this end? The right exertion 


tare the means 
of all bysical and mental, beginning with the and 
tinuing through life,—for the development of the human mind is an end- 


ocess t and 
. ‘The body and mind work together in the developmen 

of the child, activity is the law of his life, 

The right use of all the powers b the child requires that t bd rope re 

ects of thought shall be presented as the occasions of his activity; t at 

ti hall continue as long as 

dthe right habit of action; tha’ , 

pt i erat will ‘eaeresns bis will to do what ought to be done; that 


han 
a io what ought to be done shall be made more pleasurable t 

the epontaneons exertion if pleasurable, is contin- 
ued on that account, and ends in increase o ability and inclination to use 
the power: what the child does hiuwseif, and loves to do, forms his habits 


of doing. 
hat state of the man in which he is 
his energy in the right use of all his 


knowled, 
sibilities 
exertion of conscience. The p 


to concentrate a 
nota gg Poy or the work of the educator, is to direct and con- 


he activities of the child, by pre-enting the proper objects of thought 
to lis mind, with such motives as will call his powers into spontaneous 
exertion, in doing what he ought to do, leading him to continue this exer- 
tion of bis powers, till he reaches the state in which be is able and willing 
to concentrate all his energy in the right use of all his powers. The best 
education possible is the birthright of man, and toe higher the education 
the better the man is fitted to perform all the offices of life. The man 
who can rule his own spirit, and who can use all his energies in the harmo- 
nious exertion in all the various relations of life, isthe highest product 
of the combined action of divine and human agencies, 


Discussion, 


Prin. M. Merrill, of Boston, argued that all children up to a 
certain age should be educated alike, whatever their mental 
aptitudes, but that during that time their aptitudes should be 
carefully studied, and afterward directed to as great an extent 
as possible. He did not favor forcing a pupil to go through 
certain courses of study, whether or not he was fitted for it. 
To Supt. Lambert of Malden, who asked if he would apply 
that principle to all studies at all ages, Mr. Merrill replied that 
an elementary knowledge of all studies was desirable; after 
that the aptitudes may be regarded. 

The subject was still further discussed in the line taken up 
by Mr. Merrill, by Prof. N Cyr, Supt. Waterman of Taunton, 
and Prin. Blackinton of Boston. 

Necrology. 

The Com. on Necrology, through Mr. G. A. Walton, reported 
the following deaths of members, with brief records of their 
lives: E. F. Wood, master of Quincy School, Boston, a mem- 
ber since 1857; ©. C. Hunkins, of Haverhill; Benj. Swan, of 
Charlestown, 1873; Joseph L. Woods, of Brimfield, 1872; Prof. 
G. C. Merrill, of Andover, 1878; O. Carlton, of Salem, the first 
president of the Assoc, 

Industrial Education. 


The closing paper of the meeting was on “‘ Industrial Educa- 
tion,’”’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker, president of the Mass. Inst. 
of Technology. He divided the boy’s school period into three 
parts: (1) until his twelfth year; (2) from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth year; (3) from the fifteenth onward. In the first 
period he should be instructed in elementary mathematics and 
physics; in the second period he should have as much geom- 
etry as he can comprehend; in the third period, that of the 
high-school age, a well-equipped mechanical laboratory should 
be furnished for work in wood and iron, and expert manipula- 
tion of tools should be insisted on. ‘The cultivation in this 
way of the receptive and reflective faculties, the development 
and strengthening of the executive faculty and manual dex- 
terity, far more than compensate for any abridgmeut of the 
time devoted to linguistic or rhetorical exercises. 


Discussion. 


Prof. John M. Ordway, of the Inst. of Technology, gave an 
account of the growth of the establishment of *' hand-work’’ 
schools in Sweden and Norway, or schools in which the idea 
suggested by Prest. Walker has been carried into practical 
effect for some time, and which now number more than four 
hundred and fifty. It is found that the work conduces to 
greater soundness in otherstudies, Other European countries 
are beginning to look into this matter, and it behooves New 
England to take some action on it. If we keep ahead, or 
abreast of the world, hand-work schools must have a place 
among us. But they should be established under right condi- 
tions, and the ideas of commercial value of the products, or of 
relaxation and pleasure for the scholars, must be set aside. 
The institution of a normal hand-work school is the proper 


ton, gave a short account of a similar experiment, tried in the 
Dwight Schvol for about five months during the present year. 
He considered the experiment a complete success, and found 
that no boy fell bebind in his studies on account of it, but 
rather improved. The Boston School Com, was so favorably 
impressed that it concluded to continue the experiment in an- 
other school, but has been unable to do so as yet on account 
of the inability of the Com. to appropriate money for any pur- 
pose without its first having been acted on by the Common 
Council, The experiment has awakened great interest, as 
comm by the letters of inquiry from many States and Terri- 
tories. 

Other examples of practical work in this direction were noted 
by Dr. Hagar of Salem, Prin. Boyden of Bridgewater, Prin. 
Hauling of Fitchburg, and Mr. G. A. Walton of Boston. 


Petitions to Congress. 
Mr. Hagar introduced a resolution, which was adopted, that 
Congress be petitioned to pass an act requiring that all duties 
after July 1, 1883, shall be levied in accordance with the metric 
system of weights and measures. 
On motion of Mr. Norris of East Boston, a resolution was 
adopted that books imported by teachers for their own use or 
that of their schools should not be subject to a duty. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Iowa.—The present year in the Mason City schools, instead 
of so many rigid examinations, daily and weekly reviews will 
be held, with half-hour examinations by the supt. at such times 
as the pee may not be expecting an examination. By these 
and other tests the pupil’s standing will be determined, with- 
out the long and severe nervous strains attending formal 
examinations, and the confusion of readjusting the daily pro- 
gramme. Out-cf-school hours the attention and energies of 
the teachers will not be consumed by marking stacks of ex- 
amination-papers; but instead the best works on didactics are 
urchased, and the leading educational journals are taken. 
fhus the teaching power of each teacher will be augmented, 
which will react upon the schools. Good methods of instruc- 
tion and management will be a greater stimulus to a school 


than the most elaborate system of exacting examinations. 


r. James A Page, the master of the Dwight School, in Bos~ 
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Jan. 4, 1883. 


MASSACHUSETTS ACADEMIC HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A goodly number of teachers met at Springfield on Thursday 
and Friday, Dec 28 and 29, for the purpose of forming a West- 
ern Mass. Academic and High-School Teachers’ Assoc. The 
meeting was very successful and harmonious throughout. 

On the first day a temporary organization was effected, with 
Prin. C. E Blake as chairman, and Prin. Pratt as secretary. 

Supt. Stone, in welcoming the Assoc. to Springfield, referred 


to the appropriateness of the city for the birth of such an 
Assoc. A high school was established here in 1825, ante- 
dating Concord, which claims the earliest recorded report by 
six years. The first building cost $12,000, and it was seriously 
declared that it would bankrupt the town. 

The response was by Dr. G. M. Steele, of the Wesleyan 
Acad., Wilbraham, who enlarged upon the importance of the 
work of the high schools and academies of the State, which 
turn out about 20,000 pupils every year. The speaker favored 
a practical education, when by that was meant the education 
which will make the roundest, fullest manhood, and not merely 
a trade by which to get a living. 


The Papers, 

The first paper, on the extent to which Natural Sciences may 
be taught experimentally in high schools of limited means, was 
happily illustrated by Prin. J. G. Scott, of Westfield, with the 
very simplest of home made apparatus. Witha aga hav- 
ing a common needle in one end, a stick of sealing-wax and 
another needle, Mr. Scott was able to explain to his classes 
most of the truths about electricity. With two chimneys, a 
glass tube, some rubber and beeswax, he then performed a 
series of experiments illustrating hydraulics and the pressure 
of gases. The speaker was of opinion that elaborate apparatus 
often inspired wonder rather than comprehension. 

Ella A. Skinner, of the Boston School of Oratory, followed 
with a paper on Elocution, in which she held that the basis of 
all good elocution must be a sound physical development. 
There is not, she said, more than one good voice i\ ten, and 
many defects may be overcome by thorough use. Pupils must 
be taught to feel what they read, and, above all else, to be nat- 
ural in their reading. 

Prof. T. H. Safford, of Williams Coll., opened the afternoon 
session with a paper on “‘ Astronomy in High Schools and 
Academies.’’ He laid great stress on the importance of teach 
ing the science in a practical way, making the pupils observe 
the simplest phenomenal changes of the moon, etc,, tracing the 
more prominent constellations and planets, and not depending 
too closely on the text-book. 

J. W. Beach, of Windsor Locks, Conn., indorsed the value 
of early observation as a valuable aid in inciting enthusiasm, 
from his own experience as a pupil and a teacher. 

Prof. Rice of Middletown, Ct., commented on the lack of ob- 
servation in students, saying that juniors in college seemed to 
have no idea of the outside world. The old idea was that read- 
ing was the one avenue to knowledge, when in many cases ob- 
servation would be better. 

Mr. Frost of South Marlboro replied, by declaring that it took 
a great deal of knowledge to teach children to observe. He 
maintained that the colleges were primarily to blame because 
they didn’t turn out teachers oy: trained in natural history. 

A discussion on ‘*Greek in the Public High School’? was 
opened by Prin. Colburn, who argued that when so many 
other things were to be learned, it was not advisable to teach 
Greek except to those scholars who were to enter college. 

Prin. Blake of the Collegiate Inst. indorsed these views, and 
discussed the methods of teaching Greek. 

H. H. Ballard, of Lenox Acad., closed the first day’s exer- 
cises by an address on ‘* Technical Terms.’’ 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


The organization of the Academic and High-school Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. for Western Massachusetts was completed by the 
election of J. H. Pillsbury as prest.; C. E. Blake, vice-prest. ; 
Laura E. Prentice, sec.; A. E. Gibbs, of Westfield, treas.; J. 
G. Scott, S. T. Frost, and F. W. Pease, ex.com. The mem- 


bership roll numbers between 25 and 30 names. The attend- 
ance, considering that the Assoc. is limited to high school and 
academy teachers, has been large throughout, and its success 


assured, 
Geography. 

Prin, Frost, of the South Berkshire Inst., New Marlboro, 
delivered a valuable paper on ‘* Geography Outside the Text- 
books.”” He coupled geography and history, and said the 
chief fault in teaching them is that teachers don’t go outside 
of their text-books sufficiently. The ideal text-book should be 
interesting to open and read; but in our actual text-books the 
human element and the incidents have been crowded out, till 
the books have become examination-papers bound up with 

ictures. He would rather have a week to teach a given period 
n American history with selections from literature, than a 
month with a text-book. The geographies have altogether too 
much about the source, direction, and mouth of such streams 
as Mackenzie’s river, and too little about the places every one 
goes to seein Europe, Parkman’s account of our heroic age is 
better geography for the St. Lawrence valley than any text- 
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book, and should be used to supplement the latter. It is 
easier to remember two related facts than one isolated one. 
The opening of Motley’s Dutch Republic illustrates Holland: 
Prindle’s “ Afar in the Desert I Love to Ride,” is better than 
any prose list of African animals; ‘‘ Childe Harold” is an 
illustrated guide book, and Napier’s “‘ Peninsular War”’ is in 
valuable for Spain. The story of Colin Campbell, and Jad- 
son’s *‘ Life and Letters” for India; Seward’s Voyage, for a 
great deal of the world, may be used to advantage. Also use 


| what the student already knows. Listen to your student, and 


make him tell what he knows well. When be can quote a 
poom, make him place the scene on the map. Bishop's Voy- 
age in a Paper Canoe is good for showing one-half of the world 
how the other half lives. Emerson has written the best geog- 
raphy of England. Teach your scholars to recognize a French 
or Spanish name at sight, and they can trace the occupancy of 
the French or Spaniards all through this country. They will 
also find names of English towns reproduced in New England, 
and a second or third time in Ohio and the far West, thus 
showing clearly the march of immigration. 


English Literature. 


Laura E. Prentice. of the Westfield Normal School, read a 
paper, ‘‘ How shall English Literature be Taught that a Cor- 
rect Literary Taste may be Formed?” She said the problem 
was to elevate the taste of boys, who like the bad portions of 
Whitman and Swinburne and girls who like Ouida and Rhoda 
Broughton. Birthday celebrations of authors may be used to 
cultivate interest in their work, and Decoration week to instill 
ideas of patriotism and good literature by reading Lowell, 
Holmes, and Higginson to the classes. Make them connect 
their literature with the events of the day. The persecution 
of the Russian Jews, the career of the Rothchilds, Daniel 
Deronda and the Merchant of Venice may all be profitably 
studied at the same time, the latter in connection with photo- 
graphs of Venice and the Stones of Venice. The instruction 
should be elementary at first, and, since the high-school course 
is so brief, it is better to skip authors of the past who will bear 
skipping, and come to the good authors of this era, leaving the 
interstices to be filled by the college course. In teaching any 
author, spend your time on his works, and not on the incidents 
of his life given in the text-books. Teach your children to 
consult the library freely, and, to do so, give them references 
by page and volume at first, so they will not be disheartened in 
their search. Teach them how to read fiction discriminately, 
by studying one of Scott’s novels, say The Heart of Midlothian, 
in the class-room, pointing out beauties, and comparing it with 
other works. Make the pupils form their own judgments, and 
don’t let them go to a text-book to learn the characteristics of 
an author’s style. 

Mr. Jackson of Bernardston said he had substituted Tom 
Brown at Rugby for his reading-books, took The R-publican 
and another paper, and had a newspaper exercise Friday after- 
noon, in which the pupils asked questions about the topics 
discussed, 

Latin. 


Prof. E. P. Crowell, of Amherst, opened the afternoon ses- 
sion by a paper on *‘ Reading Latin at sight.’”’ He limited the 
meaning of the phrase to reading without a lexicon, at the rate 
of four or five pages an hour for Cawsar and Cicero. The main 
object of studying a language is to read it. The power to read 
a language comes logically before a knowledge of its grammat- 
ical intricacies. To accomplish this, pupils should be taught 
an extensive vocabulary of root-words, and made, while study- 
ing regularly in course, to try their skill each day on a little 
easy Latin that they have never seen before. [n this way they 
learn self-reliance. 

Mr. Cummings of Monson described a class which he had 
started in this way, and believed he should succeed with it, 


English Preparation for College. 


A discussion on this topic was opened by Pres. Chadbourne 
of the Agricultural Coll. An old king said that ‘ boys should 
be taught those things they will need to know when 
they are men.”” The speaker wanted this truth kept in sight by the pre- 
— schools, as the colleges are forgetting it altogether. The longer 

6 taught, the less ground he attempted tojcover, the narrower became his 
range. His own preparation for college consis‘ed of one year's drill in 
Latio, morning, noon, and night; one year of Latin and Greek, and two 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics. That Eoglish education on which 
Washington, Franklin, Jackson, and Lincoln relied was given only inci 
dentally. There must alwiys be specialists in the languages for whom 
special training mast be provided, but for the great mass of pupils the 
speaker wan leas Latin, and English brought to the front. He found 
coliege stadents on admission dedcient in these points; they couldna’t 
write a plain hand or compose a creditable letter; they are wofally deti- 
cient in knowledge of the simple operations of arithmetic, especially frac- 
tions, and they have not a decent literary taste. He believe iin the * sat- 
uration” theory of Prof. Crowell. but he believed ia saturating boys with | 
good English instead of Latin. Neither had the boys any Bg of ob- 
servation. Having eyes they saw not, ears and they heard not, neither 
did they anderstaud In college they speat years oo their Latin, while 
as teacher in botany he had them for jast six weeks. The Latin language 
was of more peasemeneee in the Williams College curricalam thaa tue en- 
tire world which God made. People asked why he didn’t change it while 
he was president there, He fought it, but the inertia of matter was as 
nothing Comgeyee to the inertia of the human mind, and especially the 
college mini. 

The speaker urged the employment of the very best teachers for the 
lower grades of schools, who understand the mysteries of the world 
around them, and can explain them to the children in the fields and 
woods. Then he would have the children taught to write careful descrip- 


jects. Teach them to write about the things they know the most of, and 
+ od a acquire a style and lay the foundations of a thorough English 
ucation. 
Prof. Crowell urged the use of good literature in schools to keep out 
trash. He said the trouble with the schools was that each grade tried to 


do the work of the e ahead, and the high schools took work that be. 
longed to colleges. The Amherst High School has a class In Hickok’s 
Mental Science. 10 the scramble nothing was thoroughly taught. The 
schools ought to do jast as much of the elementary work as they can do 
thoroughly, and let the rest alone. The colleges have improved, and now 
have eatrence-examinations in English grammar, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy. The speaker defended a classical education. 

Prest. Chadb»urne protested against being called an enemy of the 
classics. What he ~pposed was the promiscuous way they were taught to 
the exclusion of other things. The schools are attempting to carry the 
whole mass of childreu up to too high a level. There should be special 
courses for linguists after they have mastered English and the simple sci- 
ence:. He admitted that the colleges were improving in reapect to their 


requirements; but they were fully liv.ng up to that old motto, “ Make 
haste slowly.” 
The discussion was further pated in by Messrs. Pillsbury, Beach 


of Windsor Locks, Jackson Bernardston, and Prof. Crowell, and the 
Assoc. adjourned. 


The constitation provides for annual meetings, which will proba be 
held about this time of the year. se 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


The second annual meeting of the Industrial Art Teachers’ 
Assoc. was held in Boston, Dec. 28. 
The opening paper of the meeting was by Miss R. L. Hoyt: 


Industrial Arts, and their Relation to Fine Arts. 


Industrial art, she said, may be defined as that by means of 
which men have at all times more or less striven to bring comfort, 
combined with beauty, into the familiar matters of every-day 
life. The art industries of a people are important to its wealth, 
its rank among nations, and its culture and refinement. So 
strong is the bond between history and art industries that 
those who have diligently studied these arts have been able to 
look, as through windows, upon the life of tye past. Is it not 
a matter of the utmost importance to all her children what 
shall be the character of American art? The fine arts of ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and painting cannot be severed from the 
industrial and decorative arts. It is only in latter times that 
they have fallen apart from each other. The main principle 
of both is design. It should be insisted upon that there isa 
high art in industrial, as well as in pictorial art. We are living 
in the beginnings of a general art-feeling in our country, which 
is yet in its infancy; we are beginning to feel that art industries 
must be promoted here; that instead of sending to foreign 
counties the wealth of our enormous mines, and buying it 
back increased an hundred-fold in price by its artistic work- 
ings, we must have skill to thus enhance its value at home; 
and that our wealth, dignity, and importance among the coun- 
tries of the world demand that a general art-culture be diffused 
through our whole nation, that she may occupy a proud posi- 
tion in the world through the excellence both of her industrial 
and fine arts. 

Drawing. 

Following the discussion of the above paper, Mr. C. M. Car- 
ter, the president of the Assoc., gave a practical talk on “* The 
Methods of Teaching Drawing in the Public Schools.” The 
primary object of the teacher of drawing should be, he said, to 
train the senses, as far as their use relates to an acquirement 
of the knowledge of form and its expression. A general prin- 
ciple to be borne in mind is, that true knowledge is obtained 
by the presence of the object of thought. The systems in 
practice, however, have too often obliged pupils to copy pict- 
ures of the objects, and not the objects themselves. The 
speaker proceeded to show how pupils may be led to study ob- 
jects at every stage from the beginning; that they would in 
that way acquire the ability to work independently without a 
text-book. Asa result of following out such a system, draw- 
ings were shown executed by pupils who had part practice In 
drawing from copies, and simultaneous practice in drawing 
from objects, with the result that at the end of twenty-five 
weeks they had become able to make a simple, free-hand, geo- 
metric view of any simple object; and he closed by urging 
teachers to use objects more and copy. books less. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. E. F. Bowler supplemented Mr. 
Carter’s talk by a paper on “Instruction in Drawing in the 
Normal Schools, and the preparation of Students to Teach the 
same. 

The closing paper, on ‘‘ Practical Perspective,”’ by Mr. A. 
H. Munsell, was illustrated by blackboard exercises, and con- 
sisted mainly of explanations of the best modes of teaching 
perspective. It was a paper full of practical interest 

At the close of the afternoon session the following list of offi- 
cers was elected: Prest —Mr Henry HGitchins. Vice-Prest. 
—Mr. W.S. Perry. Sec. and Treas. — Mr. A. H. Munsell. 
Ex. Com. — one year, Mr. Otto Fuchs; two vears, Miss Rissie 
L. Hoyt, Mr. E. E. Colby; three years, Mrs, E. F. Bowler, Mr. 


Connecticut Counci. or Epucation.—This organization, 
under the presidency of Prof. Carieton, held a very interestin 

and profitable meeting in Hartford, on the 29th and 30th o 

Dec. A very goodly number of some of the best teachers of 
the State were present, and the several papers and discussions 
were of a very able and instructive character. The meetings 
of this organization give promise of much good. The occa- 


tions of what they see, and at last real essays, sometimes on hard sub- sional meeting aud free discussions of men engaged in a com- 


mon calling cannot be otherwise than productive of very great 

good in many ways. Connecticut has a large number of teach- 

_ who - an honor to their profession. May the number 
ncrease 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
H of Indjan Missions. . - - - Eells Am 8 8 Union, Phila $1 
Short Poems. - - - - - - Savage Geo H. Ellis, Boston 1 
Young Folks’ History of Mexico. - - - ° Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 
Gelogical Sketches. Humboldt Lib. - - - Geikie J hey ow & Co, NY 
Talks and Stories. + - - - - - Crafts Fuok & Wagnalls, NY .60 to $1 
The George Eliot Birthday Book. - - - Eliot Hall & Whiting, Boston 
Val Strange. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 286. - - Marray Harper & Bros, NY 
Pearls of the Faith; or, Isiam’s Rosary. - - Edwin Arnold Koberts Bros, Boston , 
Test Problems in Algebra. - - - - - Furness, etc Van Antwerp. Bragg & Co, Cin 
Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret: a Romance. - - Nat'l Hawthorne J R Osgood & Co, Boston 
Topical Analysis. - - - - . - Wedgwood 8 R Winchell & Co, Chicago 
House of a Merchant Prince. - - - - Rishop Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
The Hill of Stones. - - Mitchell ~ 


Ilias. Dictionary of Words used in ‘Art and Archeology - Mollett bed ¢ 
Artistic Singing. - . - - - - w Lee & Shepard, 


Rath Eliot’s Dream. - - 
Colors of Flowers as Illustrated in the British Flora. Alien Macmillan & Co, NY 
Household Stori - - - - © Grimm “ “ “ 
Annals. - - - Tacitus “ “ “ 
Phyllis Brown. - - - - - - Shaw Roberts Bros, Boston 

P - - - - Shurtleff A Williams & Co, Boston 


AS Barnes & Co, NY 
Roberts Bros, Boston 
A 8 Barnes & Co, NY 
Fowler A Wells, NY 


Elements of Moral Philosophy. - - - 

Around the Hab. - - - Drake 
How Not to Teach. - - - - ° Giffla 

How to be Weather-wise. - - - Noyes 
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PRESTON, H. H., and others. tecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Color, Cos- 

tame, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace . 

re Dk. HOLMES will write during 1888 exclusively Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, 

for the ATLANTIC. ete. By J. W. MOLLETT, B.A. Illustrated with 
$4.00 a Year about 750 wood engravings. Small 4to, $5.00. 


“The Most Brilliant Number ever 


GARRETT 


100 Choice Selections, No. 21, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & st. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
iw SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


Copy-Book. sample Page GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


gen Treatment as a drewning man catches at a 
straw. The marvel is, that of these apparently 
hopeless cases, 30 many are ameliorated, greatly 
helped, or radically cured, by the subtle agent 
we administer. Cases which we have hesitated 
to undertake, and which in spite of our dis- 
couraging answers when an opinion was asked, 
were placed in our care, have rapidly improved, 
almost from the beginning, and steadily pro- 

d to a cure,—as much to our surprise and 
gratification often as to that of the patients and 
their friends.’’ Their Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, containing large report of cases, and 
full tnformation sent free. Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadeli- 


phia, Pa. 


‘‘Hanpy to have in the house,’? — Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, the prompt and certain rem- 
edy for croup, colds, and pulmonary affections. 


A Correction. — A misprint in our notice, 
in last week’s issue, of the Prang Educational 
Co., gives us opportunity to make a correction 
in the name of One of its members, Mr. Charles 
H. Ames. Mr. Ames has been identified with 
the pioneer work of Industrial Art Education 
in this country, and it is in a great measure 
due to his efforts that the text-books published 
by the firm have been so widely and success- 
fully introduced in all sections of the country. 
He brings to the new organization a very wide 
acquaintance and great experience in his chosen 
work, and will have, from his host of friends 
among the educational people in all parts of 
the country, the heartiest wishes for his future 
success. 

R@ A pint of the finest ink for families or 
schools can be made from a ten-cent package 
of Diamond Dye. Try it. 

A. 8. BArnges & Co., New York, announce 
that the Educational Department and Agency 
for New-Engiand, during 1883, will be urder 
the direction of Gen. Henry B. Carrington, 
U.8. A. (retired), a graduate of Yale, 1845, 
author of “‘ Battles of the American Revolu- 
tion,” “‘ Battle Maps and Charts” of the same 
(officially adopted for West Point and other 
army schools), and other historical works, and 
for several years past professor of Military 
Science and Engineering at Wabash College, 
Indiana, under Government detail. Office, 
with specimen copies of the schoo! pubiica- 
tions of the firm, with Hall & Whiting, 32 
Bromfield street, Boston. Special attention is 
called to Steel’s revised scientific works and 
accompanying apparatus; MeNally’s large 

phy; Monteith’s new Geography (New- 
Kngiand edition) ; Barnes’ Brief History (new 
edition); Barnes new Arithmttics; Davies and 
Peck’s Mathematics; Musical books for schools 
and churches; Boyd’s English Literature ; and 
works for teaching French and German. 


*,* “ Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
Diseases of the liver, kidneys, and bowels 
brought forth that sovereign remedy Kidney- 
Wort, which is nature’s normal curative for all 


those dire complaints. In either liquid or dry 
form it is a perfect remedy for those terrible 
disease that cause so many deaths, 


THE first steel pens that were made were sold 


poetry, and the study of words for reading, with 
great clearness. The models of analysis of a 
few specimen pieces, for study and reading, 
are the best guides to the student for the prep- 
aration of the lessons. The typography and 
general make-up of the book is simply faultless, 
—clear type, good paper, and strong binding. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 

Teachers, you are interested in having good 
blackboards. Why will you continue to use 
the rough, rasping blackboards that grate up 
chalk and fill the room with a dust that is un- 
bearable ? Kring the matter before your com- 
mittee and tell them J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle 
street, Boston, makes blackboards that always 
give satisfaction; that _ want them in your 
schools, and that it will be a saving of time and 
money to have them. 


To those of our readers who have not yet 
taken an interest in the Second Annual Prizes, 
to be awarded by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., we would say that now 
is the time to attend to the matter, and send 
for the psmphilet containlng all the particulars. 
$1,000 will be awarded in 190 prizes for the 
best pencil-drawings made with Dixon’s Amer- 
ican Graphite Pencils. The competition is 
open to the pupils of all public and private 
schools and art schools in the United States, 
without regard to grade, skill, or talent. A 
good lead-pencil is a comfort and a blessing. 
— are good every day, and will be during 
1 


ImporRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. “Zz 


GEORGE ANDREWS, overseer in the Lowell 
Carpet Corporation, was for over twenty years 
before his removal to Lowell, afflicted with salt 
rheum in its worst form. He was entirely 
cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. See certificate 
in Ayer’s Almanac for 1883. 

“NOTHING LIKE ITIN THE COUNTRY.” 

“Please send me a box of Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. There is nothing like 
it in this country, and while I am here I want 
to cure everybody of coughs and colds.” 

Females in delicate health should take Col. 
den’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Coipen’s, no 
other. Of druggists. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE. 
VEEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 

Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, ete., etc.), 

Odd and Ont-of-the-Way Books, Booke that have been 

searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 

Medical! Journals (both American and Foreign), etc, 
Becond-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 

Pick-up Orders Solicited. 


A. &, CLARK, 
373 21 BAROLAY Srreer, New Yorx. 
BOOKS! BOOKS! 


I have an enormous stock of new and second- 
Books on hand, which I offer at very low —— Send 
for books tried to obtain elsewhere without success, 


ata shilling each. Esterbrook’s can be bought 


by the gross at a rate bl 
considerably less than 


American, oes German, and French Books, Cata- 
CN. CASPAR'S EMPORIUM 
€] 3% Oneida 8t. (opp. Opera House), Milwaukee, Wis. 


Size 14 1-2 x 16 1-2 inches, for THE JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


postage. 
Size 9x 12 inches, for THE PUBLIC SCHOOL; 
price 85 cts., with 15 cts. additional for postage. 


to any other. Address your orders to 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding 
periodicals and pamphlets. We furnish our readers the following: 


Size 6 1-4 x 9 3-4 inches, for EDUCATION; price 
65 cents with 10 cta. additional for postage. 

Size 6 1-4 x9 3-4 inches, for [HE PRIMARY 
TEACHER; price 65 cents, with 10 cts, additional for 
postage. 


These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures. They are 
simple, practical, and are, either as a temporary or permanent binder, superior 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


:-KIDNEY-WORT : 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 


L di For complaints peculiar 
a es. to your sex, such as pain 
and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, | 
as it willact promptly and safely. 

EitherSex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 
brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 
pains, all y yield to its curative power, 
4 SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


‘KIDNEY-WORT 

GRADED MONTHLY 

Supplementary Reading. 
Fresh Every Month, Adapted to Any Readers. 


A New Departure in Teaching Reading. 


By ingenious devices it trains children to be wide 
awake when they read. Stimulating and helpful to 
teachers as well as to pupils. The leaves are very —— 
and give the highest satisfaction. For 10 cents we wi 
send ten copies (single issue) of either paper for trial in 
a First, Second, Third, or Fourth Reader class, as may 
be designated, or samples of each grade. Save your 

tal-cards. Inclose 10 cents, and look for the papers 


y retarn mail. 
E. 0. VAILE, 
OAK PARK (Ca1caGco), ILL, 


m 
5 
g 
8 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowele. 


401 f eow 


40 cts. Paper. /5 cts. Cloth, 


AUTHORIZED EDITION! 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK, 
THE EARLY DAYS 
CHRISTIANITY. 


No Abridgement Whatever. 


& Mailed on receipt of" price. 
FUNK & WACNALLS, 
1a 10 and 12 Dey Street, NEW YORK. 


The New School of Elocution. 


READ 
MOSES TRUE BROWN’S ARTICLE 
IN THE 
JANUARY NUMBER OF THE VOICE. 
It is the New against the Old ; DELsaRTE ve. THE 
ENGLISH ELOOUTION, Subscribe with the Jan. No. 
Address EDGAR 8. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 


LORAL REWARD CARDS, with teacher's 
name printed to order. yw with your name for 
3-cont stamp. F.E.ApAms, Hid,N.H.  400b 


FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


To JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and a renewal of 
your own subscription, will secure 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 
Four New Subscribers, §1¢.60 
Packing, Registering, Mailing Watch, .25 

Address, T. W. BICKNELL, 
296 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


$225°°9 IN COLD 


TO BE CIVEN AWAY, 
We will pay $125.00 to the person who will send 
us the largest list of words contained in our popular 


book, ** AMERICAN ETIQUETTE,” 
which are spelled with any of the letters forming the 
words AMERICAN ETIQUETTE.” 
For the second ym list, 865.00. For the third 
largest list, 835.00. 
The contest will close May 1st, 1883. 
“ AMERICAN ETIQUETTE” is «x complete work on 
Home Culture, Lesser Morals, Etiquette. Letter-Writ- 
ing, and Soelal and Business Forms. Contains 424 
pages. Illustrated by 100 engravings, ee on extra 
fine paper and handsomely bound, Endorsed by all 
who have read it. Price, $2 50 git ; $2.00 plain edge. 
Contestants must have a copy of the book, which will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price, with rules govern- 
ing the contest Send for Circulars. 
gents wanted in every town. Liberal terms. 
Address RAND, MONALLY & Cu., Chicago, Ill. 


CRAP BOOK READINGS, No. 3, 


NOW READY. Latest and choicest pieces for 
school and parlor entertainments. “ Excels any- 
thing we have seen for the purpose.”’— Zclectic 
Teacher. “ The latest and best things from our 
popular writers appear here.’’— Normal Teacher. 
“ Farnishes the most desirable supplementary reading 
we have ever seen.”—School Moderator, Many pieces 
in these collections have never appeared elsewhere. 
Price per No., 110 pp., paper, 25 cts.; 3 Nos. bound 
together in cloth, $1.00. T. 8. DENISON, 
401 f eow Metropolitan Block, Cu1caGo., 


How to Learn to Draw and Paint in 
Water-Colors without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Urawing and Painting in 
Water-colors, with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all 
information necessary for the beginner, by MARION 
KEMBLE. Self-instructive. Price, 50 cts, 


TILTON’S DECORATIVE ART COLOR-BOX. Ten Moist 
Water Colors and three Brushes in a Japauned Tin Box. 
Price, 50 cts. 


These are the True Artist Colors. List of Outline 
Designs for Hand Printing sent on application. 


For sale at our Chambers, 333 Washington Street, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


307 tf w, TILTON & co., Bosten. 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
378 zz Wrxpsor Lo Cr. 


Primary Teacher, 
— 5, bound in Cloth, 396 pp. Price $1.58. 
here is no better aid to teachers of Pri d 
Ungraded Schools, who desire to heep abresst of the 
progress made in improved methods of instraction, 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
‘ 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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THE HEART. brain is" oppremed and “fainting |N Bureatt of Education. | | winter wil open on Oct 


The Source of Life and Motion. 
Its Simple yet Marvellous Mechanism. 


Its Diseases Explained by an Eminent Phy- 
sician—Siartiing Facts uet Generally 
HKueown. he Can Discover 
a Remedy, etc.? 


Messrs. Editors ; —The subjoined facts are 
believed to be, in a measure, novel to most per- 
sons out of the medical profession. Their im- 
portance is thought to be sufficient apology for 
their appearance and general publicity. 

Instant death is one of the characteristics of 
heart disease, and claims its victims in the busy 
walks of life, while resting in a chair, or while 
in bed at night, wholly unconscious that the 
dread disease is upon them, believing themselves 
to be affected with kidney or liver troubles, in- 
digestion, asthma, catarrh, dropsy of the chest, 
or weakness from overwork, 

Dr. Graves, an eminent physician of New 
Hampshire, has recently given publicity to the 
iellotine facts relating to this dread malady. 
He says: ‘* Life rests upon a thread, the break- 
* of which causes instant death. In consid- 

ng the diseases of the heart, it becomes 

paaehions for the reader to form some idea of 
its structure and the duties it performs. The 
heart, for instance, is a bundle of muscles, 
put together to bear the greatest possible 
amount of work, and is like a hollow ball with 
two openings, one for-the blood to enter and 
the other for it to depart. When full, it con- 
tracts and forces the blood out into the arteries. 
This contraction mechanically closes one of the 
openings by a simple membranous valve, and 
opens the other. After it has emptied itself, 
the opening closes and the one of ingress opens, 
and the heart again fills. In this way the 
heart empties and fills itself again about 

seventy-five times in a minute. The functions 
of the heart depend wholly upop the contrac- 
tion of the heart when full, and the strict in- 
tegrity of the two valves. Should these valves 
become disorganized in any way during the 
contraction or immediately afterward, the pur- 
pose of the heart’s action will be defeated. 

The successful working of these valves is the 
whole secret of real heart disease. There is 
no danger of dying of heart disease without 
knowing it months and years beforehand. The 
victim may be apprised from signs which are 
unmistakable, such as inability torun up stairs, 
hurry in walking, palpitation, a sense of suffo- 
cation, blueness or purpleness of the lips. 
These evidences of obstruction are not now 
and then, but always, especially when sudden 
efforts are put forth. 

Thus it appears that the affection of the 
heart, except in rare cases, is patent to the 
most casual observer. 

The heart’s construction thus explained, 
shows the vast amount of labor it performs, 
and assists in forming an idea of the following 
described diseases and symptoms accompany- 
ing them: 

Hypertrophy, or enlargement of the ven- 
tricles. The symptoms are: Enlargement of the 
left ventricle ; and palpitation more constant 
than in any other disease of the heart. There 
is a rush of blood to the head on extra exertion, 
with throbbing or headache, aggravated by 
sudden rising or lying down. Dizziness, ring- 
ing in the ears, sparks and illusions before the 
eyes; also a purplish violet color upon the 
cheeks, nose, and lips; a dull, severe, and 
aching pain in the region of the heart, extend- 
ing toward the shoulder and inside of the 
arm,—these require on the part of the victim 
energetic treatment. 

Pericarditis, or inflammation of the heart- 
case, is not unfrequent. The membranous sac 
in which the heart is contained becomes in- 
flamed, and it has been discovered that about 
one in "twenty-three who die at an adult age 
exhibit marks of recent or former attacks of 
this disease. 

The general symptoms are: Pain in the 
region of the heart, shooting to the shoulder- 
blade ; an acute, inflammatory fever, preceded 
by chills. The pain increases by taking a fuil, 
long breath, and by stretching the left side. 
Inability to ‘lie on the left side; a cough, gen- 
erally dry, and general prostration and violent 
palpitation. 

Water in the heart-case is the result of in- 
flammation, and is a common attendant of 
dropsy. ‘The patient has a sensation of the 
heart being in a floating state; pulse frequent 
and irregular. 

The general symptoms of the valvular dis- 
ease of the heart are a cough, with watery expec- 
torations; difficult breathing, frightful dreams, 
and starting in sleep; congestion of the lungs; 
expectorative stains of dark blood; swelling 
of jugular vein ; lividness of face; dropsy in 
legs and feet ; @ contracted and tight feeling 
about the lower part of the chest; engorge- 
ment of the liver and spleen; with oppressive 
feeling of the brain; smail, weak, and irregular 
pulse. The danger of diseased valves is the 
production of hypertrophy. 

Angina Pectoris, or rheumatism and neu- 

a of the heart, is strictly a nervous disease, 
It begins with a pain and constriction in the 
region of the heart, accompanied by more or 
less pain in the left arm. In females it is 
attended with great sensitiveness and pain in 
the breasts. When violent, the heart-pain 
is also oppression in the 
chest, and in the worst cases amount to' teachers 


The termination of this disease is rapid, and 


all hope for life is in immediate treatment. 


Taken in the aggregate, deaths from heart- 
disease are found to be inferior only to con- 


sumption as to fatality. 


Out of more than five hundred dissections 
witnessed by the renowned Dr. Clendinning, 
resented signs of heart-dis- 

so? Isthere no remedy ? 
Dr. Graves’ HEART 
REGULATOR; and I will send a treatise explain- 
ing the disease and the remedy, which has 
been successfully used for nearly thirty years, 


about one-third 
Must this 
Yes, there is one, — 


to any one who will apply to me. 


Yours truly, 


F. E, INGALLS. 


Concord, N. H., July 22, 1882. 


A knowledge of French becomes more and 
more necessary for business and social rela- 
A good pronunciation is of the greatest 
importance ; for indeed what is the use of being 
acquainted with words and grammatical rules, 
if, afterall, you are not able to understand a 
Frenchman, or to make yourself understood by | No. 5— 66 


tions. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


him, in the daily intercourse of life. 


Mr. Berger’s English method, having prin- 
cipally in view the pronunciation, has obtained 
an immense success in Paris and in France, as 
stated by official reports in our possessior, 
Mr. Berger has just issued, through D. Apple- 
ton & Co., a book made on the same practical 
plan, and of which our readers may form an 
idea, as to the pronunciation, by the cut we 


give below: 


oa 
rule 
rule 


“de Joséphine Joi 


petite fille de six aps 


4th 
le 


om 


The above sentence, the author says, con- 
tains all that is necessary to be known on ac- 
count of the French pronunciation, which is 
It seems that by this 
mathematical method the study of the language 
is much easier, especially for beginners, being 
at the same time of valuable service to teachers, 


very extraordinary. 


Applications for Schools of every grade 
are now comingin. Well qualified Teach- 
ers who desire to secure the best posi- 
tions should register immediately. No 
others are wanted. Blank Forms of Ap- 
plication and Circulars sent to all inquir- 
ers, free of charge. The demand for good 
Teachers at this Office is greater than 
ever before. Prompt attention will be 
given to all calls for teachers by letter or 
telegram, and when intrusted with the 
selection of the candidate the under- 
signed will, with great care, avail himself 
of his long professional experience. 

ORCUTT, 
er Bureau of Education, 
16 wonton St., Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 2—Letters and Werds.. 


No. 4—Sentences 
Capitals. ‘ete... 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations...... 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be on correct and acienti c 


rinciples, this set of Copy-books has been pre 
th great care and after. a thorough 
ail the most popular systems published in England. gia 


The of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the for introduction is allowed 
to schools. 


Any one of the entire set will be sent by mail, postage | in 
paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


812 BROADWAY, New YORK. 


Save Money, 


By sending to us for our (Christmas List of over 
1600 different kinds of ltorks, Bibles, Albums, and 
Novelties; also, if you wish t> purchase a 8. 8. Library, 
our new list of TWENTY NINE CHOICE SELECT 
ECONOMICAL SUNDAY-8CHOOL LIBRARIES, 


Address N. TIBBALS & SON, 
1234 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Celle- 
ges,—for any de of instructien, lew 
or high,—sheuld see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tin. Ti is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GooD TEACHERS ina 
should Application-form. ailed for 


SCHERMERHORN AM. Secretary, 


Institute 
262 eow 1 14TH NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 


parents. Call on or address 
» « I have improved more in French junder Mr. Ber- Ag 
ger’s in bag es in 240 ss (1) Union Sq Bow 
ronunciation an ever ore in ne ” 
whatever. Here with Char 4 THE PENN SYLVANIA 
for the first time satisfying in French pronunei- 
ation, Prof. E. Bacox, Ph.D. | EGucational Bureau, 


Author of Guide for Londig the German Lang.” 


Wants good teachers to fill the holiday vacancies that 


We will send to the Principal of any School or College 
in the United States a package of Foot-rales with Inch 
and Metric dimensions, on receipt of cost of postage 


and packing. 
Sendé6centsfor - - - 10 Rules, 
“15 « “ - “ 
“30 « “ 50 “ 
N. B.—These Rules will be found very useful in High 
and Normal ddress 


METRIC AND FOOT RULES, FREE. 


A 
N. E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


are now a oy comingin. A prominent New York 
teacher writes to-day, Nov. 18: “ in desire the aid 
of your Bureau, and wish to be early in the field, feel- 
ing confident that I have a better chance of securing a 
desirable position through you than through all the —— 
agencies combined.’’ Address the Manager 
L. B. LANDIS, 
City Supt. of Public Schools, 
389 tf ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HOME & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agent for the Juvet G 
AND DEALER SOHOOL FURNITURE AND "SUPPLIES. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
393 tf 105 East Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


7H: B:A:R:T DilS:E:A:S:E: 


Is YOUR 

HEART 
SOUND? 
le thi 
ond 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
U thetruth were known, the real cause is at the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 
The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
twenty-eight pounds ef blood passes through tt once 
in « minute and ehalf, resting not day or night! 
Surely thie subject should have cardfui attention, 
Dr. Graves eclebrated physician has prepared 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders. 
Jtis known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 


siz bottles for $5 by express. 
Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise. 


Send stamp for Dr. 


F.E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, N. H, 


‘HEART TROUBLES: 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 1873; J AMES CHRISTIE, & Man’ 
Domestic Build’g, Broadway and 14th 8t., New Yo 


E My FE R S WANTING positions, or Colleges 

T AC aud Families 
competent Instructors, apply, y to BROOKWAY TEAOH- 
ERS’ AGENOY, 10 Times Building, Chicago, Ill. 3842s 


ls given in the Hospital, Pennsy!vania, Wills, 


Philadelphia, Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and apparatus) to all matriculates of theyear. For fur- 
‘ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., Dean, No. College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, 
braries, and Laberatories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. ~% 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses, 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 

the College Calendar, containing full par- 

apply to 
Miss ALICE E, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


Schools. Open to 


ARLETON ae Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of stud y. Jas.W. STRO STRONG, Pres, 


‘MORY COLLEGE 
Oxrorp GEORGIA. 
lege was organized in 1887. Tt is located 
rr feet above the sea) free from 

it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is fall eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lb- 
eral. The expenses are rh For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HayaGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


y. For en. 23— 
$192. Gro. F. 


| 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth ow Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof Rk. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance examinations, vue 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rey. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ig SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRaGpon, Principal. 46 


Me WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPeaR, Principal. 


is gl LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLow, A.M., 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. or T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catal information, at New 
ritain, I RLETON , Principal. 101 


ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Will admit pupils from Nov. 9, 1882, to Jan. 14, 1883, 
Send for circular to Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, I St., near 18th 
St. Ref.—Hon. John Eaton, Commis'r of Ed., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miss EF. P. Peabody, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art educ vation and 
—— of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 

ool, 1679 Washirgton St. (Deacon 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting Pri 


WoroxrstreR. For Both Sexes. 

ext eee examination, Thursday, Feb. 8 

Sax Address E. H, Russet, Princtpal. 
DE-ISLANP STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

two A Spectal and Ad- 
course © 
Course for pd of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next term will begin with entrance examination 
September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN HyYDkE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzmn, A.M 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 


Ladies 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, — 


Aids Teachers to nage ; supplies Schools of every 
grade, and Famili with Teachers without 3 
ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and 
Properties. 
with Application-forms, and the 
TIONAL an eight-page monthly, 
for stamp. 
DIMON, M 
389tfeow 1613 Chestaut St,, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted, 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


e avenue 
ations in West and Sout 
Tne UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 
Send stamp for application-form to 
Rar IONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
School and lib » Ohio. 


Agents Wanted. 


L 


ARGE SET SAMPLES, new designs, 


the. Schooi Aids, School 


stamps). PHoNIx Gon Warren,Pa, 


$5 $20 & Do.,Portiand, Me. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU) S$ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesT¥IBLD, Mass, 
For Both Bewes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 1838 


PREPARATORY. 


Common branches. English and Scientific 
and ‘Classical, Address Mowry OFF, Principals. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
» East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


‘Valuable School Helps. 


The sight and time Recitation-drafts are pronounced 
by Colleges aud Academies, High Schoolsand Grammar 
Departments as the best recitation-helps in use. The 
Public School Tardy-box is also app teachers 
of all of schools. 


Helps. 
LEIGH HUNT 
East side 8c Schools, 


393 tt ms MorngEs, lows. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 1. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF OVID, 


By J. L. LINCOLN, LL.D., Prof. of Latin in Brown University. 


This edition of Ovid was prepared at the 


uest of 
itable for the use of ners than that of V , an — that governs the course pursue@ in the 
Buropes and references made to Harkness's Stand- 


European schools generally. The text is very carefully 
ard Grammar. 


Some selections from the “ Amores,” the “ Fasti.” and the ‘ Tristia” have been added to those made from 
the “* Metamorphoses,” not only on account of the interesting themes of which they treat, but also for the sake 


of giving the student an opportunity of becoming acquain 


is the acknowledged master. 


Price for intreduction, $1.00. Specimen copy to Teachers, with a view to introduc- 


tion, 75 cents, postpaid. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


NOTES. 


many teachers of Latin who re the poetry of Ovid 


ted with Latin elegiac verse, of which, in Latin poetry, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor 


Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 


MACVICARS'S NEW ARITHMET 
Send for Circulars. 


Piace, New Work, 


BABTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. Ss. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


ics, 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “ White's Ciassica! Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student's Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
by an experienced teacher and designed for pupils 

who have not yet entered, or who, like the greater 
number of those attending our schools and em'‘es, 
are not likely to enter upon a regular classical course. 
New edition now reajy. A handsome 12mo, 315 pp., 
cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post free for examination, 
with a view to introduction in schoolor college, for 75c. 


400 f A. ARMSTRONC, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to cali it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cioth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-five volumes now ready, including all the 
Piays except Pericles and The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which are in press. The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
(1 vol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued early in 
1883, completing the edition (40 vols.). Send for cir- 
cular. A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

00 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
48 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Y CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut %., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
pw By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
ird American, from llth German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by mail, pos free. 
ee Our various catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in aad ~y- of 

the world who will furnish his address. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, (028 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. _ 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'’S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. +9 Bona street, 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature, YORE, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, |” 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Anderseon’s Elistories and Mist’1 Readers; 
-izhton’s Flistory of Home; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Meetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Miutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
¥. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Il. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts, 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. By6tL 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. Schoo! Hist. of the U. 8, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patient Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Musie Reader. 

First Lessous in Philology. 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. 
FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
Bound Volumes sear teri tere 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPH14. 
|The Normal Readers. 
‘Dunglison’s Physielogy. 
YORE, ‘Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
\Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave., Coates’s Com rehensive 
CHICAGO ‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

(Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raut’s Language Series. 

252 Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson’s Political Economy. 
R. | ‘Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


#@ALL MAPS+ 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Jouw A. Manager. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
art's Olassios for Students, 
(4 vols. ready) and $1.25 


$1.00 
Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
cience Series (30 vols.), 
1.25 


Brackett’s Poet 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Le Duc’s to Draw. us, 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 7 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


1, are sent to any . Price, $600. 
NEW- ENG, B, 
6 Hawley Boston. 


PERRIN’S CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY, 


( Educational Department), 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Philadeiphia, established a 


General Agency at 87 Franklin Street, Boston, 


for their EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, inclad 
ing their STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


All orders sent to this address will receive prompt 


W. GILSON, Genl. Agt,, 
877 87 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOO 
Huxley’s Lessous in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .7 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic,  .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.235 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Gtreet. New York. 
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L. B. McCLees & Co. 


Furnish Schoo) Boards with Books, Slates, 
Crayons, Pens, Ink, Paper, Pencils, and 
everything needed by pupil and teacher, at 
lowest wholesale prices. Write them for 


estimate, at 
1026 ARCH STREET, 
387 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Pudlish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown &vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


New Publications. 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Barthelomew’s New Drawing Series. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Physics. 

little Gems of Literature. 

Payseou, Danton and Scribner's Copy Books. 
American Standard Writing Spelier. 

*,* Copies of any of our publications will be sent for 
examination, post-paid, on receipt of price; and if not 
introduced may be returned to us at our expense, and 
the price paid will be refunded. Descriptive Catalogue 
forwarded on application. Address correspondence in 
regard to samples to New York. 392 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Publishers of 


PRANG’S AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS 
OF ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’s NATURAL HIST, SERIES. 

PRANG'S TRADES & OCCUPATIONS. 


Manufacturers of 


PRANG’S PRAWING MODELS. 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ta For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PBANG EDUUATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


399 tf 


New Text-Books. 


MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. Specimens: Element- 
ary, 55 cents; Revised Manual, $1.25. 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S CLARENDON DICTIONARY. 
Specimens. 45 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW LATIN PRIMER. Specimens, 


75 cents. 
GILDERSLEEVE’S FIFTH BOOK OF CESAR. Speci- 
Specimens, 90 cts. 


men, 35 cents. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. Specimens, 60 cents, 
HOLMES’S NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Specimens, $1.00, 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., 50 UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO 
Leffiingwell’s English Classic hools 
"Pocket 8 for Se 1.2 19 Murray St., New York. 


rged. For above and other valuable publications, in- , W00 
ew ed. clading Venable’s Mathematics, Readers, Car- 
oo, 1.24 | *r's General History, and Maury’s Wall Maps, address 


—1883.— 
New Music Books 


Minstrel Songs, OLD AND New, 


isa gy those 
3 which are the people’s Favorites. ords often 
arent nonsense, but Phe ‘melodies some of the sweetest 
and best in the world. The Success of the Season 
and is selling rapidly. A fine, large volume, pages fall 
eet-music size. 
Od Songs, including “ Old Folks at Home,” and all 
of Foster’s beat. “Old Uncle Ned,” “ Rosa Lee,” * Ken- 
tucky Home,” also “ Lilly Dale,” “ Twinkling Stars,” 
and, in fact, a large part of the popular favorites of the 
last thirty years. $200 boards; $2 50 cloth. 
VERY INSTRUCTION Books, with very enter- 
taining airs for practice, are Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS 


For Vielia, For Guitar, 
For Piano, Price of For Cabinet Organ, 
Fer Cornet} For Accordeonu, 
Wor Fiageelet, Euch, For Clariouet, 
For Fife, For Bauje. 
For Fiute, 75 cents. 
Simple instructions. and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Gounop’s REDEMPTION, $1.00. 
Only edition with Gounod’s orchestration, 
BALFE’s BOMEMIAN GIRL, $1.00, 
Only copy with Libretto and Business. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE. (Just out.) New Book 
of Bound Music, Fine selection of Pieces. 
$2.00 plain; $2.50 cloth; $3.00 gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
401 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Conatitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


W National Subscription Ageucy 
H 0 Oldest of the in th: U.S. 
Order all PERIODIOALS American 
AVE 
S A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 


and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
MO N EY application. School sl vine. 
| Address HENRY D. NOYES CO., 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 
oft every kind at wholesale rates. 


stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
18% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 
Bradbuary’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
“ sé Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 


Stone’s History ef England; 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 


Meservey’s Book Keeping, single entry, 
for grammar schools. — 


Ge Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRESCOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
BEILSTEIN’S CHEMICAL ANALISIS, 
ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPR ASSAYING, - 2.00 
RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - + 2,25 
JONES'S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, .75 
MOTT’S UHEMIST’S MANUAL. 8vo, - «+ 6.60 
CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S OHKMICAL PRACTICE, 1.50 


23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N.Y. 
Text-books on Engineering. 


HATFIELD’S Transverse Strains, 8vo.......... $5.00 

MactOKD’S Kimematios. 8vo .............., 

MAHBAN’S Stone Outting & Fortifications. 8vo, cl. 1.50 
Civil Engineering (Wovd’s), 8vo, cl.... 5.00 
Field Fortifications. 
Permanent Fortifications. ............. 50 


SEARLES’ Field Engineering. 


he Ra 
THURSTON’S Materials of Kngineering Construc- 
tion. 8vo, cl...... cogs 400 
WARREN’S Machine Construction. 2 vols.;cl.... 7.50 
Stereotomy: Stone Cutting, &c. 8vo,cl. 2.50 


Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*,* New Complete Catalogue gratis. 305 


HClectic Hducational Series. 


supplement any Algebra in use 


137 Walout Street, 


Send for The Journal Premiam List, 83. 


CINCINNATI, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Ray’s Test Problems in Algebra. 


Hundred Test Problems 
and Exercises in Algebra, designed to 


Care- 


ny classfied and graded. These Prob- 
ems have been abundantly tested and 
found well adapted to their purpose. 
An invaluable aid to teachers of this 
branch of Mathematics. 
RNESS, G. W. SMITH, and H. 
BROMWELL, of 
Schools. 


Send 60 cents for Sample Copy by mail, post-paid. 
90 Chambers &t,N.¥. City. ANTWERP, BRAGG & GO., Publishers, 


Bend 8 


By H. B. 


Cincinnati High 
12mo, cloth, 153 pages. 
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| The és Steam Engine. 8vo, cl. 5.00 = 
WHEELER'S Civil Engineering. vo, cl. .....-... 4.00 = 
| Putnam’s World’s Progress. Eni; D 8V0, Cl... = 
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